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“2 ARIOUS matters construc- 
tional have fallen under our 
notice during the week, and 
may be usefully placed be- 
fore our readers. On Mon- 
day, for example, we assisted 
in a series of experiments at Mr. Cubitt’s 
establishment, Thames Bank, on the strength 
of bricks (conducted by Mr. Dines, an able 
assistant of Mr. Cubitt), the results of which 
were exceedingly striking. The difference of 
strength in bricks, as our readers will perceive 
when we put before them the details of the 
experiments, is extraordinary, and the neces- 
sity of attending to certain circumstances in 
their formation and use, is very apparent. 
The power was applied by means of the hy- 
draulic press, and the metal surfaces, between 
which the bricks were crushed, were filed 
smooth and made perfectly parallel,—an im- 
portant point. 

A good place brick (if we may use such a 
contradictory expression,—a place brick always 
meaning a bad brick), faced with plaster to 
make an even bed, yielded to 11 tons, and 
was crushed by 16} tons. In other words, 
(as we shall use the same terms in recording 
all the experiments,) a disruption of the 
brick was observable when 11 tons’ weight 
was on it ; and after 164 tons it offered no 
further resistance, but fell to pieces, and the 
index of the ram receded. 

A similar brick to the last, also faced with 
plaster, yielded to 16 tons, and was crushed 
by 224 tons. 

T wo common stock(?) bricks, differing from 
the latter merely in colour, yielded to 10 tons, 








We may have the opportunity of recording, 
on a future occasion, the resisting power of 
other materials: in the meantime we may give 
the result of similar experiments with this end 
in view, on three pieces of Caen stone the 
size of a brick, 9x4}x3. The first, which 
had the bed parallel with the end and at right 
angles with the pressing surfaces, was cracked 
by thirty tons (not in the line of bed), and 
crushed by thirty-nine tons. The second 
block, with the bed parallel with the vertical 
face, and at right angles to the pressing sur- 
faces, stood forty-two tons before it crushed ; 
and the third, with the bed parallel with the 
pressing surfaces, was slightly cracked by forty 
tons, but stood fifty tons and a half before it 
crushed ! 

Mr. Cubitt has recently instituted a series 
of experiments on the usefulness, or other- 
wise, of wrought-iron tension bars, emploved 
in the manner in which they frequently are, to 
assist wood and cast-iron beams. The result 
shews their worthlessness, as our readers 
shall have the opportunity of seeing shortly. 

Great want of thought, if not ignorance, " 
appears to us to have been shewn in the selec- 
tion of cast-iron as the material for the beacon 
on the Goodwin Sands, recently destroyed, and 
in the mode of construction. The beacon con- 
sisted of a central cast-iron tube 2 feet 6 in. 
in diameter, put together in 10 and 20 feet 
lengths, sunk 33 feet into the sand, by means 
of Dr, Potts’s very ingenious and important 
application of atmospheric pressure, and sur- 
mounted by a cage or ball, at a height of about 
50 feet from the sand level. Around the cen- 
tral column were four other cast-iron tubes 





15 inches in diameter, slightly tied together 
and braced to the main tube. It was unwisely | 
placed on the most exposed part of this fatal | 
shoal, and so badly constructed that its fate | 
might have been predicted. 

To use so brittle a material as cast-iroa for 


| any part of the beacon above the sand, was 
| most unwise; and then, to make the chance of 


and were crushed, one by 16 tons and the other | 


by 164 tons. 

A good stock yivided to 30, and fell to pieces 
under 34 tons. 

A superior washed stock yielded to 36 tons, 
and was crushed by 444 tons, 

A pressed and kiln-burnt stock, made for 
superior purposes, ground on both faces to get 
a true bed, bore a pressure of sixty TONS (the 
limit of the power of the ram used), and was 
taken out sound and uninjured!! A similar 
brick not ground, but faced with plaster, re- 
sisted the same pressure without crushing, but 
was slightly broken round the edges. 

A bat of the same description, with a some- 
what uneven bed, not faced, was crushed by 
27 tons. 

It is unnecessary to say how much depends 
on the evenness of the bed: when this is not 
the case, the brick is broken up in detail. The 
hollow formed in the underside of bricks, for 
the reception of mortar, necessarily lessens 
their resisting power. All the bricks of which 
we have spoken were of Mr, Cabitt’s own 
make. An ordinary place brick from another 
field yielded to 3 tons, and was crashed by 
Ytons; anda second of the same description 
yielded like the first to 3 tons, and was crashed 
by 6 tons. 

Such experiments as these open the eyes 
most usefully, and lead always to advantage. 
A brick is a brick to some persons,—that is, 
it always means the same thing: yet here we 
see itin one case untouched by sizty tons’ weight, 
and in another falling to powder under the 
pressure of siz. 





failure greater, the joints were of very in- 
differeut character, the end of one tube being 
merely let into the other, and secured, if we 
are rightly informed, by six three-quarter pins. 

By implication, the failure of this sub- 
structure may prove injurious to the patentee 
of the process by means of which the tubes 
were driven, in an incredibly short space of 
time, through the sand, into which, to drive a 
pointed rod of 3inches’ diameter one inch, when 
it was 13 feet in the sand, forty-six blows of a 
monkey, weighing | ewt., were required. Such 
an impression as this we should much regret, as 
the invention is an important one, and is in no 
way touched by the destruetion of the beacon. 
A small spar breakwater, properly constructed 
on a foundation of tubes so driven into the 
sand, would long brave the wind and waves, 
and might be kept in repair with facility. 

Dr. Potts’s process, as most of our readers 
probably know, is very simple: the lower ex- 
tremity of the hollow tube or pile, which may 
be of any shape, is open; the upper end is 
fitted with a cover; the air is extracted from 
the tube by pumps, or a partial vacuum is 
otherwise formed by the condensation of 
steam, &c., when the sand or shingle flows into 
it; and the tube, by its own gravity and the 
pressure of the atmosphere upon its upper 
surface, descends. The force with which it is 
driven down is not to be caleulated by the area 
of its upper end alone, on which the atmo- 
sphere acts : the removal of all obstacles below, 
driven into the tabe by the atmosphere to fill 
the vacaum (“ Nature’s abhorrence,” as the 
old philosophers called it), must also be taken 





into account. The effect with even a small 
pump is quite extraordinary. For the foun- 
dations of a bridge for the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway, over a branch of the sea, 
nineteen piles which were required for the 
central pier defied the efforts of the ordinary 
drivers. By means of the process in question, 
however, they were all easily forced in at the 
rate of 6 feet in two minutes and a half;—the 
pile-drivers shaking their heads during the 
Operation, and saying it was time they gave 
over business ! 








REVISION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 


A comMITTEE, privately nominated by Lord 
Morpeth, to consider the more glaring evils of 
the Buildings Act, has had several meetings. 
It consists of Mr. Hosking, Mr. Poynter, and 
Mr. Shaw, the official referees ; Mr. Pownall 
and Mr. Aitchison, on the part of the district 
surveyors; and Mr. Biers and Mr. Piper, on 
the part of the builders, 

It is to be regretted that the public are not 
represented,—owners of property, and the pro- 
fession generally, should have had a voice in 
the recommendations which will go to his 
lordship and be made the basis, probably, of a 
legislative measure. We have all confidence 
in the gentlemen composing the committee, 
but each of them, it must be apparent, has an 
interest to serve apart from that of the public. 

Those who have suggestions to offer may, 
with propriety, address the committee through 
any member of it. 





ON MOSAICS, AS APPLIED TO ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DECORATION.* 


Suoutp the memorable sentiment originated 


(I believe) by Vietor Hugo, be but true, “ que 


histoire de chaque grand pays est inserite sur 
ses monuments,” it then surely behoves us, if 
we would read the history of our own and 
other countries aright, to draw deeply from 
those inexhaustible fountains of information, 
and to recollect, that while the purpose and 
general nature of a nation’s monuments best 
indicate the leading qualities and relative 
importance of the kingdom, the relics of 
its minor arts and embellishments define most 
clearly the peeuliar social position and condi- 
tion of its people. 

If we enter at all generally on this exami- 
nation, we shall find, that each successive phase 
of civilization has possessed an aceompanying 
cycle of arts, varying ino artificial character 
with the conventionalities incident to a state of 
elaborate development ; and we may thus learn, 
in some degree, to classify the arts of embel- 
lishment, and appropriate each properly to 
that state of human culture with which it may 
seem most in harmony. 

The history of the art on which it is our 
pleasing task to enter, briefly, this evening, 
affords a striking illustration of the truth of 
this proposition. We trace mosaic, as an emi- 
nently luxurious and elaborate embellishment, 
from its apparent origin in the hotbed of Per- 
sian effeminacy, through its comparatively de- 
veloped state among the Greeks, to its fructi- 
fication and universal dissemination through 
the courtly elegance and abandoned luxury of 
imperial Rome; and recognise the fact, that it 
was only in connection with this most artificial 
condition of being that it ever assumed the 
varied ebaracter and universality of employ- 
ment it then and there obtained, 

Introduced in the days of Scylla, about 
85 years before Christ, the first purpose to 
which it was applied was the decoration of the 
Temple of Fortune at Preneste, the present 
Palestrina; we there find, to this very day 
(corroborating the aceount Pliny has given to 
us), that most interesting pavement y 
known as the “ Palestrina mosaic,” in which 
a curious peculiarity is noticeable clearly indi- 
eative of the Grecian origin of the art, 
namely, that the inseriptions, illustrating the 
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subject (an inundation of the Nile), are written 
entirely in Greek characters. 

As to trace the changes afid alternate pro 
gression and declination of mosaic, in any- 
thing like historic order, would not only be a 
more fitting eccupation for the archeologist 
than the architect, but would moreover occupy 
a far greater amount of time than it will be 
possible to devote to its illustration to-night, I 
shall, in preference, proceed to offer to your 
notice, in the first place, a slight analysis of 
its conditions and capabilities; and, secondly, 
the advantages of so studying its peculiarities, 
as to enable us most snecessfully to take advan- 
tage of all those salient points which most 
properly fit it for modern introduction, 

The term mosaic, in its most extended 
sense, includes such a union of small portions 
of the same, or any different materials, as 
shall, by combination, produce an effect attain- 
able by noother means. As applied to the fine 
arts, or considered as a minor department of 
them, it must assume two leading and distinct- 
ive forms—the pictorial, or that in which the 
imitation of a picture or other existing object 
is aimed at; and the conventional, or that in 
which architectural and geometrical forms 
only are portrayed. 

Let us first then briefly examine the nature 
of pictorial mosaic. Among the Romans it 
soon rose to an unexampled state of popularity : 
it was adopted as a leading element in all their 
monumental and domestic decoration, and 
lined with its polished incrustation alike the 
walls, the pavements, and the vaults of their 
temples, baths, and dwellings ; in the museums 
of the Vatican and the Capitol, and in the 
ruins of temples and baths, at Rome, at 
Pompeii, Pozzuoli, Baia, and in the gallery of 
the Studii at Naples, ample evidence still exists 
of the universality of its employment, of the 
nature, and varied processes of its production, 
and of the extensive range of subjects selected 
for representation. Gods, centaurs, men, 
animals, landscapes, flowers, ornaments, and 
foliage, are depicted with equal ability; and 
we are probably indebted to these almost im- 
perishable relics for the preservation of some 
of the lovely fancies of the great artists of 
antiquity, whose creations might have alto- 
gether passed away, had they not been recorded 
through this most durable of all materials; 
for we must not forget the constant habit of 
reproduction, among the artists and artizans 
of antiquity, and refuse to ascribe the inven- 
tion of the artistic treatment of a legend toa 
master mind, because we may meet with its 
representation only in fragments of coarse and 
perhaps ill-drawn mosaic, or wall-painting. 

In examining the nature of these subjects 
with relation to the positions for which they 
may have been designed, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the general congruity existing 
between the nature of the idea depicted, 
and the character of the apartment for the 
adornment of which it may have been destined. 
Thus, in the houses of Pompeii, we find 
portrayed in mosaic the faithfal dog guarding 
the threshold, or the hospitable inscription 
hailing the visitor even in the doorway ; in the 
atrium, or hall, a rich though simple pattern 
is elaborated; in the triclinium, or dining- 
room, we meet with the “ opus asaroton,” or 
representations of fragments of food, &c., 
dispersed upon the ground; in the gyneceum, 
or female apartments, subjects of ornament, 
foliage, animals, &c., of the greatest delicacy ; 
and in the grottoes for the preservation of the 
Lares, or household gods, and in the pave- 
ments near them, are to be found the noblest 
subjects and the most admirable works of art. 
This happy anity of idea is of course enhanced 
by a similar taste presiding over the distribu- 
tion of the other pictorial embellishments. 
W hat a lesson should not this afford to people 
who are in the daily habit of decorating their 
dining-rooms with such prints as Mr. East- 
lake’s “ Christ Mourning over Jerusalem,” di- 
vided only from its pendant Mr. Landseer’s 
“ Laying down the Law,” by a highly-coloured 
portrait of the proprietor’s favourite cbild ! 

At first, only small cubes of stone and 
marble were employed, but very soon a want 
of greater brilliancy of colour than they 
could afford was felt, and oriental marbles of 
all kinds, porcelain, and glass, were pressed 
into the service, and laid upon a plaster back- 
iog with a strong lime cement. Many of the 
specimens yet remaining display an extraordi- 
nary delicacy of execution; the mosaic gene- 





rally known as Pliny’s doves, from the sub- 
jects consisting of some doves sitting, dressing 
their feathers, and sipping water from the 
edge of a metal basin, is probably the most 
brilliant example. It is right, perhaps, to 
remark, that the practice of the Romans in 
employing representations of figures, &c., for 
pavements, although almost universal among 
them, and sanctioned, as in the extraordinary 
pavement, by Beccafumi, in the Cathedral at 
Sienna, by some of the best masters of the re- 
vival of artin Italy, is still a reprehensible 
one, as it is contrary to all natural feeling to 
set one’s heel upon an irregular surface, still 
less upon the face of a hero. Mr. Pagin makes, 
in his ‘ True Principles,’ some admirable re- 
marks on the proper design and peculiarities 
of pavements, both encaustic and properly 
mosaic. A right feeling should, I think, con- 
fine the employment of pictorial representa- 
tions in mosaic to walls, and coverings or 
“‘revétements ” for vaults and cupolas. 


It would occupy us too long to enter into 
the question of the subdivisions and nomencla- 
ture of all the Roman varieties of mosaic, but 
it is sufficient fur us now to remark that they 
were numerous and various, and obtained in 
full perfection until about 200 years after 
Christ, when the art began to decline in both 
taste and execution, although not probably in 
popular estimation. When in the year 329 
Constantine removed the seat of empire to 
Constantinople, he probably took many Roman 
mosaic workers with him, and, through their 
labours, the first churches erected by him were 
decorated. From them the art was doubtless 
handed down traditionally, and in transmission 
changed its character. The more oriental 
taste for gold and splendour soon superseded 
the purer practice of the Romans, and Byzan- 
tine glass mosaic started into life. 

There seems every reason to believe that 
for many centuries the Greeks remained the 
almost exclusive workmen and designers in 
mosaic, and through their labours Italy and 
Sicily stand pre-eminent in the possession of 
churches and baptisteries whose walls are 
adorned with the gilded ground, and the gor- 
geously-draped and swarthy-visaged saints, so 
peculiarly Byzantine in character. 


Byzantium, Asia Minor, and the Holy Land, 
once doubtless possessed many noble speci- 
mens of their Christian art, but the elements, 
wars, fires, and Mahometan whitewash, have 
deprived us of almost all those sources from 
whence modern oriental art probably derived 
much of its inspiration and peculiar character ; 
and it is in connection with this subject that 
the interesting question arises as to the influ- 
ence that the early decorative processes may 
have had in determining the subsequent cha- 
racter of conventional ornament in all styles: 
thus—the Arabs having at first adopted the 
general scheme of Byzantine architecture, and 
among its processes that of mosaic, and from 
want of drawings of Byzantine details, and of 
Gree architects, the style having naturally 
declined in integrity of character, while the 
mechanical processes would be retained tradi- 
tionally among the workmen, this very mo- 
saic work, which was at first only a subordi- 
nate means of decoration, would become a 
leading element in the minds of the Mahom.- 
metan designers, and, from experiments and 
combinations made with small geometrical 
cubes of glass mosaic, they would be led natu- 
rally to that elaborately intricate style of pat- 
tern, which, when they emerged at length 
from the influence of Byzantine tradition, 
became so essential a character of all their 
compositions. Thus also no doubt did the tra- 
ditional predilection for mosaic modify most 
materially, not only the plan and whole struc- 
ture of the churches erected up to the year 
1200 in Italy, but even the minater details that 
characterise those monuments, and constitute 
their style. 


Of the principal of these churches which yet 
retain their ancient mosaics, we extract from 
Lord Lindsay’s most valuable history of Chris- 
tian art, a chronological list, which appears 
fully supported by the Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. 
Gally Knight, and Ciampini. He enumerates 
those of Santa Sabina, Rome, 425; of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, 432; Santi Giovanni and 
Apollinare, at Ravenoa, 440; San Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, Rome, 578; of Sant’ Agnese, 
Rome, 642; Santi Nereo ed Achille, Rome, 


| 800; Santa Cecilia, Rome, 820; of Sant’ Am- 





brogio, Milan, 836, and of Santa Maria Nuova, 
Rome, 848. 

Lord Lindsay remarks, that from the period 
of this last date (848), for more than two cen- 
turies, scarcely any mosaic work was done in 
Italy by Gre:k artists, as it was a season of 
war, misery, and barbarism, and we accord- 
ingly have to look in the commencement of 
the twelfth century for a revival of the art. 
We find it in the remarkable example executed 
in the church of San Clemente at Rome, 1112, 
and in it a new spirit, thus ably indicated by 
his lordship :— 

“This mosaic is a most elaborate and beau- 
tiful performance, yielding to none in minute- 
ness of detail and delicacy of sentiment. It 
is characterized, moreover, by a resuscitation 
of the symbolism of early Christianity, so long 
neglected, although in subordination to one of 
the traditional dramatic compositions — the 
crucifixion. On every account, therefore, it 
merits the most attentive consideration.” 

From this period, through the gorgeous de- 
corations of St. Mark’s, at Venice, of the 
churches of Monreale, and the Capella Palatina 
at Palermo, the cathedrals of Cefalu in Sicily, 
San Giovanni Batista at Florence, those of 
San Paolo fuori le mura, Santa Maria in Tras. 
tevére, San Giovanni Laterano at Rome, and 
many others, we trace pictorial mosaic of the 
Byzantine character down to as late, perhaps, 
as the year 1506. 

In all those churches in which full latitude 
has been given to the employment of this kind 
of mosaic, such as that of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
or Monreale in Sicily, we find the entire sur- 
face of the walls covered with these representa- 
tions, ail executed upon a gold ground, the 
subjects arranged in a perfect cycle of sym- 
bolism, and the conception, treatment, expres- 
sion, and execution, in some cases of a very 
noble, in all of a very interesting character, It 
would be waste of time to expatiate on the 
effects produced by the system of decoration 
employed in these two last-mentioned buildings, 
but I may perhaps be justified in asking, what 
their appearance would have been now, had 
they been executed in such a material as fresco; 
and whether they would still appear as they 
do now, endowed with the godlike qualities of 
perpetual youth and beauty ? 

Nearly coeval with the gradual decline of pic- 
torial mosaic work on the Greek system, started 
into life two new varieties, the Roman and the 
Florentine; the former a revival of the ancient 
Roman “ opus vermiculatum,” or minutely 
delicate picture produced by the insertion of 
the smallest pieces of coloured glass in very 
close proximity, and by matching their colours 
perfectly with those of the painting to becopied, 
reproducing a perfect imitation of it—the latter 
an attempt on the part of the Florentines 
to imitate the modus operandi of the ancient Ro- 
man * opus sectile,” or mosaic composed of flat 
pieces or veneers of variously-coloured marbles, 
and to execute with such materials only imita- 
tions of all sorts of objects. ‘The noblest ex- 
ample now existing of the application of this 
branch of the art of mosaic two architectural 
decoration, is probably that of the chapel of 
the Medici in the church of San Lorenzo at 
Florence. The most glorious specimen of 
Roman mosaic similarly applied is to be found 
in the beautiful decorations of that most mag- 
nificent cathedral, St. Peter’s. It is this, or a 
similar mode of fabrication, that Mr. Barry will 
probably empioy in the projected mosaic work 
in the new Houses of Parliament. 

Even to this day both these branches of 
manufacture continue under royal patronage, 
and are preserved in their highest perfection 
in national manufactories both at Rome and 
Florence. 

Turning now from our examination of the 
general nature of pictorial, to a brief consi- 
deration of conventional, or more strictly, 
architectural mosaic, we shall find, that in pave- 
ments, and occasionally on walls, it obtained 
universally under the Roman empire, princi- 
pally in the forms of “ opus tesselatam ” and 
* opus sectile.” The general character of the 
latter has been already indicated in its men- 
tion in connection with the modern Florentine 
mosaic. The former was composed generally 
of small cubes of marble, called tessere, with 
which all the largest and most important mosaic 
pavements of a geometric character, at Rome, 
were constructed ; the contrast of colour being 
usually confined to that produced by black and 
white marble. Numerous specimens of this. 
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and of some of the other varieties of Roman 
mosaic have been found in this kingdom, as 
well as in France, Spain, and other countries 
of Europe, and the British Museum contains 
several fragments, which, if not exhibiting a 
refined delicacy of workmanship or design, 
convey at least a very tolerable idea of the 
nature of its ruder work, and of its general 
appearance. 

The geometrical construction of most of the 
Roman tesselated patterns was based usually 
on the square and circle, up to the timeof Alex- 
ander Severus, A.p. 220, who, ‘according to 
Lampridius, introduced a new variety of mo- 
saic into Italy, the materials of which consisted 
of porphyry and serpentine, and the base of 
the design of which was ordinarily that of the 
hexagon and equilateral triangle. As the other, 
this was of course chiefly used for pavements, 
and gradually superseded all other varieties 
of the art; from the time of Constantine 
down to the fifteenth century, under the name 
of opus Alerandrinum, it was constantly em- 
ployed as the almost universal ornamental 
paving of the Italian churches; and, like the 
cotemporary glass mosaic, its manufacture re- 
mained principally in the hands of the Greeks. 
Two very beautiful examples of opus Alevran- 
drinum yet exist in this country, in both cases 
doubtless the work of Byzantine or Italian 
artists,—the one in Westminster Abbey, the 
other in Canterbury Cathedral. We have 
thus seen that the Italian architects of the 
middle ages were in the habit frequently of 
lining the walls and vaults of their churches 
with pictorial glass mosaic, and the pavements 
with this precious tesselation ; these several 
adornments serve to complete the decoration 
of the fabric of their buildings, and it remains, 
therefore, for us only to notice that elabora- 
tion of the mosaic art which was devoted, from 
the fourth century to the fourteenth, to the 
embellishment of the subsidiary portions of 
the architecture and church furniture. This 
consisted of what was called cpus Grecanicum, 
that is, a glass mosaic composed of tesserz or 
cubes cut to a regular form, and arranged in 
such geometric combination as to produce, by 
the contrast of gold and brilliant colours, the 
most exquisite and complicated patterns in 
borders, strings, &c. ; and these, when inserted 
in the marble grooves formed in the pulpits, 
episcopal and regal thrones, twisted columns, 
ciboria, tombs, and other articles of church 
furniture, produced the most gorgeous effect, 
and, through this process of inlaying, the 
Greek and Italian artists were enabled to 
carry out, even to the minutest detail, the 
general character and spirit of that element 
(mosaic), which formed the basis of their 
most extended architectural decoration : thus 
preserving aunity of style, little regarded in the 
present day, but most fully worthy of imitation. 

We have thus briefly endeavoured to run 
through the leading elements of the art of 
mosaic considered as a branch of the fine arts, 
and we shall proceed to offer a few remarks 
on its value in connection with esthetic study. 
To the student in the art of painting its im- 
portance is extreme, as it contains almost the 
only record of his art from the fourth to the 
thirteenth century. To those engaged in the 
study of ancient manuscripts it is of value, as 
it enables them to approximate to dates, and 
to test styles at which they could scarcely 
arrive without its aid. To all interested in 
the history of ancient stained glass its study 
is important, as, in the earliest examples of 
mosaic windows, we find exactly the same 
principle followed out that we trace in the 
mosaic wall picture; to the enameller its vari- 
ations are peculiarly interesting, as for centu- 
ries the Greeks were almost the only Euro- 
pean artists in that branch of the arts, and in 
their mosaic enamels they only reproduced in 
a minute form, those works, which on a large 
scale decorated the walls of their noblest 
buildings; and Jast not least, to the architect, 
it affords the most durable, and probably the 
most beautiful means of adding to the charms 
of well-studied and varied form, the graces of 
colour; it enables him to study the science of 
polychromy on the largest scale, and through a 
series of the most fully-developed experiments, 
and offers to him, in its geometrical character, 
a form of design almost unparalleled in deco- 
rative resources, that harmonizes alike with 
the severer forms of monumental style, and the 
more free and graceful peculiarities of domestic 
and social requirement, 





Whether forming an almost a 
lining to one of the principal vaults in the 
British senate-house, or inserted in a marble 
chimney-piece in a drawing-room of even 
humble pretensions, the writer of this paper 
ventures to assert, that if its history, liari- 
ties, and processes be but rightly studied by the 
designer, it will be found to constitute a grace- 
ful embellishment and harmonious addendum. 


Bat the practical architect may naturally 
inquire where can the “ material,” the 
“tesseree,”’ the“smalto,” the bedding, the proper 
cements, &c., be found; and are our workmen 
sufficiently instracted to produce such works? 
To the first question, it can only be replied, that 
almost every advantage afforded to the ancient 
mosaic workers in choice of material, &c., is 
far exceeded by those of the present day. 
Through the unremitting attention of Messrs. 
Pether, Prosser, and Blashfield, as designers 
and inventors, and that of Messrs, Singer, of 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, and Minton, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, as manufacturers, every article 
necessary for the execution of the most elabo- 
rate mosaic work can be provided ; and throngh 
the admirable mechanical improvements intro- 
duced into the manufacture, such means of 
ease and regularity have been brought to bear 
upon the powers of production, as to facilitate 
in no ordinary degree the elaboration of the 
most extensive works of this nature. I have 
every reason to believe that Mr. Minton or 
Mr. Singer have it in their power to produce, 
at this present time, could patronage be ob- 
tained for their execution, as extensive, and 
probably as beautiful works, as have ever graced 
the palmiest days of the art; and I am sure, 
from the interesting specimens exhibited to- 
night through the kindness of these gentlemen, 
that the members of this Institute must perceive 
the capabilities of this too much neglected 
branch of architectural stady. 


M. D. Wyvarr. 





ART;— ITS DISTINCTIONS AND PUR. 
POSES RELATIVELY CONSIDERED, 


DECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY, 


Ar a meeting on October 27, the second 
part of a paper on the above subject was read 
by Mr. Dwyer. In resuming, he wished it to 
be understood that his plan of treatment 
sought rather to embody and classify on broad 
considerations, than to judge of art in its de- 
tails. Doubtless many differed from his opi- 
nions, and be had found prejudice to be the 
greatest difficulty to overcome in attaining to 
@ proper estimation of art. We ought not, he 
said, to rely on a floating opinion, that this 
work is beautiful, or that commonplace,—this 
high art, or that low and vulgar: we should 
not be contented to receive all such dogmas as 
truth, without attempting to understand why 
or how far the intentions of art are evident to 
ourselves. Simplicity with purpose, he said, 
constitutes perfection in art; and although they 
are the most rarely developed, they are most 
readily recognized by a spectator. He then 
inquired, what constitates historical art? Is 
it represented by battle scenes, massacres, pro- 
cessions, or reviews? He was of opinion that, 
in its trae and nobler sense, we ought to find a 
combination of characteristics in persons, time, 
and place, harmonizing with the event repre- 
sented, and associated with mental attributes 
commanding reverential attention, and exciting 
an appropriate feeling of emulation in the be- 
holder. It is rarely, he observed, that such 
desiderata are supplied in painting, and the 
accredited substitutes are too Paes mere 
portraits and gatherings from old prints. The 
recent exhibition at Westminster Hall, pro- 
fessedly of historical art, would, he said, afford 
examples to convince us how far these princi- 

les have been understood and how applied. 

“he picture of “ Alfred inciting the Saxons to 

revent the Landing of the Danes,” displayed a 

igh purpose,—an attempt to shew in a simple 
fact what our navy once was, and lead us to 
respect the man who by his genius improved 
the defences of our coustry and laid the foun- 
dation for our present commercial greatness. 
Thus, there appeared much food for a reflect- 
ive mind. Oa the other hand, “ The Battle 
of Meeanee” could only excite a feeling of 
horror, and would, in his opinion, be more 
fitted for the Horse-guards than a decoration 





in the new palace at Westminster. * Ri 
chard Coeur de Lion forgiving Duan ds 
Gourdon,” a moral lesson might be discovered 
—an embodiment of a noble principle in Chris- 
tianity; while, on the other hand. “ Edward's 
generosity to the People of Calais during the 
Siege of 1346,” was too problematical in such 
respect. Attention was directed to a seri 
picture relating to the “Seven Acts of Mercy,” 
in which the conditions of sickness, hunger, 
and the houseless, were expressed through the 
nae of —— associations, This the 
reader conside praiseworthy, as appeali 
in English garb to English adaidondinan 
and thus rendering art more sympathetically 
urgent to good moral actions. It would be in- 
structive, he said, for all to examine how much 
of high art, or rather high purpose, has ema- 
nated through the royal commission. He ia- 
ferred, that out of much pretension there may 
be found a very few good works tending to pro- 
mote the advancement of art. A more exten- 
sive acquaintance with the nature of mental 
emotions, and a greater variety in mental ex- 
pressions, were mentioned, as being essentials 
for progress, and that to portray mental 
capacity in accordance with the character de- 
picted, is the essence, or high art, as being 
beyond the capacity of imitative skill, An 
example such as “ The Last Supper,” by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, would, it was said, impress 
an ordinary spectator, at the first glance, with 
the natural variety shewn in the whole scene; 
yet the distinctive expressions of each personi- 
fication are rendered in consonance with the 
event depicted. 

The decorations for the new palace at West- 
minster, according to the comprehensive sys- 
tem laid down by the Fine-Arts Commission, 
it was observed, afford an unexampled oppor- 
— to artists for gratifying the desires o* 
all who venerate painting only in its noblest 
workings. He hoped that the term decorations 
would not continue to be misunderstood, mis- 
interpreted, and restricted in its meaning, as 
hitherto, by artists in general ;—that the time 
had returned when all branches of the arts 
would be thought honoured in their applica- 
tion as decorations. He would ask, what had 
lately been the general estimation of a painting 
on a wall? why, mere ornamentation. Where- 
as, if stripped from such a position and framed 
as a picture, it would have been recognised as 
of fine art, or high art. Again, he remarked, 
artistic workings in metal, such as jewellery, 
would, if in marble, take rank as fine art. 
These false distinctions, the reader contended, 
had led to an overflow of followers in certain 
divisions of art called professional, whilst in 
others, deemed industrial, an equally evident 
scarcity prevails. A skilful designer for ma- 
nufactures, he argued, is as much an artist as 
the painter of landscapes or portraits, and, in 
his opinion, the designer required for his pur- 
poses abilities both mentally and manipula- 
tively superior to the other. He instanced Hol- 
bein, who, as a painter of portraits, imitated 
admirably, bat as a designer, he invented 
nobly ;—Queatin Matsys, who, being recog- 
nized by artists, owing to his great abilities as 
a painter, displayed yet greater genius in his 
ironwork as a blacksmith; but, bad he not 
painted, his name would not have been remem- 
bered by artists. Is it just, it was asked, to 
estimate art thus by clean hands, as it were? 
or, is it right to place imitative skill above 
ideal and constructive genius? It was re- 
marked, that the public requires instruction 
before sound inferences, upon what constitutes 
great excellence in the arts, can be popular, or 
an understanding of the parallels in artistic 
achievements can be fairly sustained. Success- 
ful works in art emanate only from a congenial 
source, and the taste of a nation mast always 
influence their production. He had been much 
impressed by the opinion, that whatever is truly 
great or practically useful is always based upon 
simplicity, while that which is imperfectly un- 
derstood is usually overloaded with technicali- 
ties. The simple outlines of Greek and Etruscan 
vases, he observed, have caused, perhaps, more 
abstruse geometrical investigations into conic 
sections than even the planetary systems ; yet, 
in his opinion, geom had not been brought 
to assist art in their formation. He had prepared 
a few drawings, which were exhibited, to shew 
how simply the most refined forms are obtain- 
able. From the beautifully curved outlines of 
leaves generally, be had been induced to make 
a few tracings, and he had been greatly sur- 
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prised by the slight modifications necessary to 
impart that practical result—fine-art design.* 

fe next spoke of ornamental art, which 
class, he said, includes works by Raffaelle, 
P. Veronésé, Tintoret, Rubens, Le Brun, 
Verrio, and other eminent painters. Sculp- 
ture he considered to be the ornamenting ac- 
cessory to architecture. The ornamental 
designer has no status with the general public. 
The application of embellishment is almost 
unlimited, and nothing which consists of a 
combination of forms should be deemed be- 
neath the range of art. Art, it was said, has 
but one general purpose and effect alike intel- 
ligible under every aspect; nevertheless, the 
broad distinetions in its practice, originating in 
human pride, have sapped its energies, and dis- 
severed its entire frame into fragments, each 
of which is striving to maintain a separate ex- 
istence and identity. Mr. Dwyer contended, 
that as all divisions or kinds of art are for the 
most part decorative, so then a combination 
uniting one branch with another, and strength- 
ening all, would be most valuable. 

It was then remarked, that it is among the 
applications of art which have been most per- 
verted and misinterpreted, that remedies are 
necessary ; that the fine arts, as we have been 
instructed to name them,—architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting,—are each imperfect and in- 
complete one without the other, and that, 
nevertheless, their association requires to be 
presided over and directed by the comprehen- 
sive purpose in the result or effect, which is 
decorative art. As an instance of what he 
intended to imply, he referred to the new Bri- 
tish Museum as a fine specimen of architecture, 
but quite out of place, and having no harmo- 
nious association with anything surrounding 
it. This had not been the case with the style 
of building it was displacing, nor is the same 
deficiency evident in the new palace at West- 
minster. Indeed, the suggestions which have 
been entertained with reference to the bridge, 
are proofs of a far better taste in that quarter. 
These examples, he said, also show that art is 
inevitably influenced by contingencies. 

The reader remarked that there remained 
the great distinction between art and its ap- 
plication to arrange. In the one is the object, 
in the other the means. He had now ap- 
proached the main difficulty in his subject: 
how to hold the balance with justice to all in- 
terested in the progressive development of the 
arts. With the Royal Academy of Arts and 
its accessories on the one hand, and the indus- 
trial arts with their commercial importance 
on the other, where could all meet on neutral 
ground to discuss and diffuse mutually a more 
correct appreciation of the beautiful? It would 
be remembered that each class has its own 
means and processes to attend to, but even 
where so many classes have one and a similar 
purpose, a mutual concentration and co-ope- 
ration must be conducive to a general success. 
In conclusion, he hoped the term “ decorative 
art’ would soon be better understood as a com- 
bination of all pertaining to high art, fine art, 
and industrial art, in their general purpose of 
the embodiment of beauty and perfection with 
all things material. 





ARTISTICAL. 

Me. Eastiake, R.A., bas resigned the 
office of keeper of the National Gallery, and 
Mr. Uwins, R.A,, is appointed in his stead. 
It is stated that the sculpture for 
the pediment of the British Museum has 
been entrusted to Sir Richard Westmacott, 
who was supposed to have retired.——- The 
election of Mr, Sydney Smirke, as an associate 
of the Royal Academy, last week, is a second 
acknowledgment that the academy have vir- 
tually reseinded the narrow rule which re- 
quired the candidates for its honours to be 
members of no other society of the kind, Mr. 
Smirke being a fellow of the Institute of Ar- 
chitects, Mr, F. R. Pickersgill, whose first 
notoriety was given him by the Art-Union of 
London, was the successful candidate for the 
other vacant associateship. The election of a 
secretary and a professor of painting will take 
place at the end of the month. We find the 
following, evidently correct, biographical 
sketeh of Mr. Gibson, R.A., in a country 
paper :—“ Gibson, the sculptor, was born in 
1790, at Gyffyn, near Conway, in North Wales, 

















* We shall engrave a few of these for an early number, 





and was the son of a gardener. At an early 
period he was sent to Liverpool, and appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker and carver in wood. 
He shewed a decided turn for the seulptor’s 
art, and excelled in carving and modelling 
small wooden figures. A small model in wax 
of ‘Time,’ which he executed in his eighteenth 
year, attracted the notice of Messrs. Franceys, 
sculptors, of Brownlow-hill, Liverpool. The 
Messrs. Franceys purchased his indentures, 
and employed him in the higher branches of 
their business. Whilst with them, young Gib- 
son executed for Mr. J. Gladstone a bas-relief 
representing the Seasons, and a Cupid, which 
is said to be equal to any work of his maturer 
age. He was noticed by the late W. Roscoe, 
who procured for him the patronage of Michael 
Angelo Taylor, then M.P. for Durham, Gib- 
son went to London in 1818, under the auspices 
of Mr. Taylor, and found immediate employ- 
ment. He became known to Lord Castlereagh, 
from whom he received letters of introduction 
to Canova, and in 1820 he went to Rome for 
the purpose of study. At Rome he met the 
Duke of Devonshire, for whom he executed 
the celebrated Mars and Venus, This work 
attracted the notice of the King of Bavaria, 
who gave him general commissions, and since 
then he has rapidly advanced to a first place 
amongst British sculptors. His last work is 
the statue of Huskisson, recently erected at 
Liverpool.” Gibson’s original statue of 
Huskisson will be placed in the London 
Exchange. The late Mr. Henry Howard 
had been a full member of the Royal Academy 
nearly forty years, having been elected 
in 1808, He was made an _ associate 
in 1801. He was the oldest member, with 
the exception of the president, Sir Martin 
Shee, who was elected in 1800, and Mr. Turner, 
who dates from 1802. Sir Robert Smirke, 
Mr. Ward, and Sir R. Westmacott, who were 
all elected in 1812, stand next in seniority. 
Mr. M. L, Watson, the sculptor, who died on 
the 28th ult., aged forty-three, was articled to 
a solicitor, but found art a more engrossing 
pursuit, and thought he might effect greater 
deeds out of the office than init, Flaxman 
helped him: he went to Italy, stayed three 
years, returned, spent his last shilling, and was 
then engaged by Chantrey as a modeller. Not 
obtaining an advance of wages when he sought 
it, he left Chantrey, and was first engaged by 
Mr. Baily, afterwards by Mr. Behnes,—and 
then tried onee more on his own aceount. 
* At this time,” says the Atheneum of the 6th 
inst., which contains an interesting notice of 
the sculptor’s progress, “ Chantrey died ; and 
on Allan Cunningham’s recommendation, Lord 
Eldon was pleased to entrust the two colossal 
statues of the late Lords Eldon and Stowell— 
one of Chantrey’s last and largest commissions 
—to Mr. Watson for completion, Chantrey 
had done nothing to the work beyond a few 
indications on paper; and the two stataes— 
which are now, we are told, fast rising from 
the marble—were designed under the superin- 
tendence of Allan Cunningham, modelled, and 
since competed in plaster and part in marble 
by Mr. Watson. Another of his better works 
(for he was only rising into reputation at his 
death), is a fall-sized portrait statue of Flax- 
man, modelled in 1843, and transferred to 
marble at the request of a committee, consist. 
ing of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Hallam, Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Barry, and 
other well-known connoisseurs and artists.” 
He is perhaps best known by the clever bas- 
relief on the Hall of Commerce, in Thread- 
needle-street : he was employed at the time of 
his death on a bas-relief for the anlacky 
Nelson monument. The death of the Perth. 
shire sculptor, Anderson, whose Tam O’Shan- 
ter is well known, was caused, in Liverpool, 
by typhus fever. Sir Robert Kane recently 
made the curious statement to Lord Clarendon, 
in Dablin, that the present Act of Parliament 
for the protection of the copyright of designs 
was first set on foot, and obtained, through the 
instrumentality of Sir Emerson Tennent, by 
an Trish house, Messrs. Henry, of Island- 
bridge, to protect Irish designs from being 
pirated and adopted as French by the Man- 
chester houses! The act was made, of course, 
imperial, but its original object was, as stated, 
to protect the designs produced in Ireland. 




















_ Sraty ror New Oax.—Fresh lime-water 
is said to be a good stain for new oak, 








wages alone. 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


ImproveMeNTS in ‘ the break’ are still in 
course of constant and repeated suggestion ; 
‘ yet even of these,’ says a contemporary, ‘ but 
few have come into use,—the greater part of the 
railways still employing the old form through 
the iaficbaee of their eminent engineers, who 
cannot bear the introduction of any inventions 
but their own, however superior they may be. 
We have this week inspected a new kind of 
break, patented by a Mr. Lee, and now being 
taken up by a company, with offices, in Moor- 
gate-street. It consists of a break-block be- 
neath each wheel, or one pair of wheels, of a 
certain number of carriages in a train, as may 
be required. This block is attached by con- 
necting rods to a lever, working an the axle 
as a fulerum. From the top of this lever a 
connecting rod leads to a bent lever, on the 
extreme end of which is another connection 
rod, with a screw-box on the end, which is 
raised or lowered by the guard on the top of 
the carriage, turning a winch handle, by which 
the break is either pressed with great force on 
the rail under the wheel, or put out of gear. 
The plan was in operation on the Croydon line 
for twenty weeks, when, we are assured, it was 
found to have eleven times greater breakage- 
power than the old break; and a train, going 
at the rate of from thirty to forty miles an hour, 
could be stopped in less than 190 yards, with- 
out the passengers being aware that the breaks 
had been applied, This break can also be put 
into action, in right of the same patent, by a 
buffer acting upon a rod and spring, pty | 
the train stops itself; it can also be applie 
by the engine-driver, in cases of extreme 
danger, by a steam-pipe from the boiler, 
stopping the last carriage first,—thus preventing 
the slightest collision. We understand a testi- 
monial, expressive of its merits, was signed by 
nine guards who had used it, When we con- 
sider that it was sworn in evidence, on the in- 
quest on the bodies of the sufferers at the 
Wolverton accident, that a train could not at 
that velocity be stopped under 500 yards, it is 
clear that, if directors will not adopt proper 
safety principles, when offered to them, it be- 
comes a duty devolving on the public to com- 
pel their adoption.’ The New York Sun 
describes a ‘railroad sprinkler’ in use on the 
Stonington Railway for ‘ watering the track 
and road bed, thereby diminishing the friction 
of the cars upon the track, preventing the 
boxes and journals from being heated, by keep- 
ing away the dust, preserving the paint and 
varnish by not having to clean the cars so 
often, relieving the passengers from great 
annoyance, and taking from the breakmen a 
large share of their labour at the through sta- 
tions. This improvement has been very 
popular with travellers. It requires about 2,000 
gallons for the Stonington Railroad (forty- 
seven and a half miles). The machine 
is attached to the train behind the -usual 
water-tank, and is under the control of 
the engine man by a rope attached to a valve, 
which he shuts and opens at pleasure.” 
The suspension of works in various quarters 
is still in progress. Besides the notice which 
one contractor on the Great Western lately 
gave to 1,400 men, the company are about to 
discharge 350 more at New Swindon. The 
works of the South Wales line have been sus- 
pended in Pembrokeshire, from uncertainty 
of the precise direction in which to proceed 
with the line, itis said. At Newport, how- 
ever, the works on this line have been sus- 
pended in consequence of the pressure, and 
about 400 men, it is said, discharged, although 
the contractors have sent a number of their 
‘ navvies ’ to push on the contract at Bridgend. 
The force at Stow Hill Tunnel, too, is to be 
reduced. A partial suspension of the works 
on the East Lancashire, at Burnley, took place 
on Monday week. It is said that Messrs Hat- 
tersley intend to employ none but their best 
and steadiest workmen during the winter.—— 
Orders have been issued, it is said, to suspend 
for atime the prosecution of the works on the 
Blackburn, Clitheroe, and North-Western 
Extension Branch of the Bolton, Blackburn, 
Clitheroe, and West Yorkshire Rai!way Com- 
pany. It is said that one great railway con- 
tractor has more than 7,000,0002. of contracts 
incomplete at this moment; and, although 
2,000 workmen have recently been discharged 
from his employ, he yet pays 50,0002. a week in 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 





Tue Windsor improvements are to be de- 
layed, it is ramoured, till the Government can 
conveniently provide the 200,000/, necessary 
for their accomplishment. The second 
graving dock at Southampton is almost com. 
pleted. This piece of brickwork must have 
required some little skill in ‘ naval architee- 
ture,’ for it is ‘ turned to the shape of a ship’s 
hull.’ Itis relieved with masonry, and the cost is 
not more than a third of what it would bave 
been if built of stone. The Portland Har- 
bour of Refuge is going on swimmingly, An 
addition of 100 men has just been made to the 
working corps of 200, previously engaged, and 
from time to time it will be further greatly aug- 
mented. The Newport waterworks are in 
rapid progress, and the force of the water has 
been proved sufficient to supply the chamber 
story of every building in the upper part of the 
town. The alterations and improvements of 
St. Julian’s Chureh, Shrewsbury, are now 
nearly completed, A tablet has been erected 
in commemoration of the Rev. R. Seott’s 
‘ generous spirit and noble liberality,’ detail- 
ing that he bad caused an effective architee- 
tural character to be given to the exterior of the 
south side of this sacred edifice, and had added 
stone piers, pilasters, portals, &c’, erected an 
ornamental stone wall and parapet round the 
churebyard, flagged and paved areas and foot- 
ways, renewed steps, roofed the chancel, 
painted, cleansed, &c. The architectural im- 
provements were designed and executed by Mr. 
Dodson, of Shrewsbury. The work has latterly 
been completed by the removal of the lobby 
roof, and the isolation of the old tower from 
the body of the building thus effected.——In 
complaining of the burial of the proposed 
cemetery, at Cambridge, in apparent oblivion, 
a correspondent of the Cambridge Chronicle 
remarks, that “it is rather remarkable, and not 
very consolatory to remark, that in this re- 
nowned place building projects are not only 
expensive, as compared with the like in other 
places, but also very slow of execution.” 
The Roman Catholic chapel in Willow-lane, 
Norwich, has been renovated and embellished. 
The interior, says the Norwich Chronicle, has 
been gorgeously decorated in the Byzantine 
style, under the superintendence of Mr. Bul- 
mer. In the windows, ten in number, stained 
glass has been placed, throwing a sombre 
and subdued light into the chapel. The 























entire ceiling and the walls of the edifice, the 


pilasters, the window splays and organ 
pipes, have been decorated, and all the 
furniture of the chapel is of correspond- 


ing description. In regard to decorations 
and embellishments, they say, no church 
or chapel in this eastern district can 
be at ali compared with this building.-——Be- 
sides the recasing and restoring of St. Luke’s 
Jhapel, at the Norwich Cathedral, by Messrs. 
Brown and Kerr, the cathedral architects, 
three Norman windows have been substituted 


for the mullioned nondescripts formerly intro- | 


duced, and the whole crowned with the Nor- 
man coping, of the pattern recovered by Pro- 
fessor Willis, in Ely Cathedral. Into the east, 
north, and west upper windows of the great 
lantern tower, eight canopied figures in painted 
glass, by the late Mr. Yarington, have been 
introduced. The painted window at the 
eastern end of the triforium has been recently 
removed to the south transept, and replaced by 





a Norman arch, executed by Mr. James Wat- | 
son, under the direction of Mr, Brown. [fn this | 


arch Mr. Warrington has placed a memorial 
window of a Norman character, from the 
original example in the north 
Brayborne Church, in Kent. 
poration, it seems, says the Lincolnshire 
Times, have found it impossible to carry out 
their design of providing a public cemetery, as 
not only the consent of bishop and clergy, but 
of residents in the vicinity, as well as the 
owners of the property pitched upon, might 
prevent the obtaining of the Act. 








Surrey anv East Kent Sewers.—A 
correspondent calls our attention to an exten- 
sive work now being performed under the 
Commissioners of Sewers for Surrey and 
Kent, in arching over the river Effra, or, as it 
is called, Brixton Washway; on which 200 
men are daily employed. Mr. Joseph Gwilt is 
the surveyor, and Mr, Munday the contractor. 


window of | 


on He og it was the property of the Chelsea Church commis- 
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WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

A GENERAL court was held on Friday, Nov. 5; 
Capt. Geo. Bague, R.N., in the chair. 

The Sanatory Commission at Gwydyr House.— 
The clerk read a letter from Mr. Austin, the secre- 
tary to the Metropolitan Sanatory Commission, 
now sitting at Gwydyr House, asking the 
of this court that Colonel Hall, clerk of the 
Ordnance, may be at liberty to inspect the =~, 
sections, &c., of the Westminster C of 
Sewers. A further request was made for a list of 
the commissioners, with the professions and quali- 
fications of those who had transacted the business 
of the court for the last seven years. 

The chairman said he was given to understand 
that this was the body which was to seal the doom of 
the present commissioners. 

Mr. Branscombe thought that whatever arrange- 
ment was made, the business of the court would not 
be performed so economically. He had, however, 
been told that they would not last till Christmas, and 
that one of their present commissioners was to be ap- 
pointed as the head of the new body, at a fixed salary. 

Rating the Great-Western Railway. — Mr. 
Justins, clerk to Messrs. Mapleson and Co., solici- 
tors to the Great-Western Railway Company, pre- 
sented himself to appeal against the sewer-rate 
charged upon that company, amounting to 96/. In 
support of this appeal Mr. Justins stated, that no 
poor-rate exists for the premises of the company 
at Paddington. An action had been entered by the 
parochial authorities for the recovery of the rate, 
but shortly before the time of trial the record had 
been withdrawn, and the question had been agreed 
to be referred to arbitration, 
tended, that as no poor-rate had been made, no 
sewer-rates could be founded on a rate that had no 
legal existence. The ground of resistance of the 
Great-Western Railway Company was, that in the 
early part of the year 1844 they were rated to the 
poor-rates for 3,000/., but in the latter part of the 
same year a second rate was made, taking the extra- 
ordinary leap from 3,000/. to 7,6501., which the 
company refused to pay, and the parish officers 
seized one of the railway engines. The company 
replevied, and the question was carried to one of 
the superior courts, when the record was withdrawn, 
and an application made that the proceedings be 
stayed ; at the same time agreeing to submit the 
matter to the arbitration of Mr. G. F. Pollock, 
whose award would bind all parties. Under these 
circumstances, he was of opinion that no sewer- 
rate could be claimed based upon this disputed 
calculation. 

Mr. Harrison said the court was not bound by 
this hypothesis, and had nothing to do with the 
dispate between the parish and the company. A 
request might be made, that the collection of the 
sewer-rate be postponed, but a protest against it 
could not be received. 

Mr. Justins acceded to the suggestion of the hon. 
commissioner, and prayed that the collection of the 
sewer-rate might be suspended until the award of 
Mr. Pollock was made. The company had been for 
nearly twelve months producing evidence before the 
arbitrator, and, pendente lite, no rates had been 
paid. The last rate was paid in 1844, but he 
thought the whole question would be brought to a 
close in the present term. 

The suggestion of Mr. Harrison was then embo- 
died in a motion, and carried unanimously. 

The court then proceeded to open tenders for 
194 feet of sewer at South End, Kensington, which 
were as follow :— 


Norton and Son .......... £144 
Wi MORO ects sade IB 
J. and S. Williams ........ 108 
FO ac dics ceseevceé ce 
POPU. 6 66 tains 085466 08 Hs 98 
Hutton (accepted) ...es0+-2- 95 


A letter was received from a Mrs. Webb, occu- 
pying premises opposite St. Luke’s Church, Chel- 
sea, setting forth that, wishing to drain her house 
into the sewer, she applied to this court to know 
to whom it belonged, when she was informed that 


sioners, to whom she paid about 10/. for the required 
accommodation. Since then she had been waited 
upon by Mr. Farlar’s agent, making a demand of 
upwards of 19/. for this privilege on behalf of a 
Mr. Gigner, stating that the sewer really belonged 
to him, and not to the church commissioners. She 
had subsequently been served with a writ of trial in 
the Marshalsea Court for the amount, and now 
sought the advice of this court under the circum- 
stances, as she had acted on the information received 
from their officers. 

This subject led to a long discussion, and it was 
finally resolved, on the motion of Mr. Le Breton, 


| by a majority of 16 to 8, that as Mrs. Webb had 


acted on the advice received from the officers of this 
court, that their solicitor do defend the action of 
Mr. Gigner against Mrs. Webb, and take such 
steps as he may deem expedient. 









‘The Drainage of Long Acre-—Mr. Le Breton 
oT oat br Cede tee ee ae ee 
of court for 1,825 feet of sewer in Long 
Acre, be sanctioned and confirmed. 


Mr. Hawkes did not approve of the plan, but 
believed the work so desirable that he should not 


°Pithe cl 
clerk wished to know whether the owners of 
the property were to be charged as the work went 
on, or that they should wait till it was completed. 
It appeared to bethe general opinion that, before any 
tion was required, the work should be finished. 
—The order was then sanctioned unanimously. 

The Powers of the Commission.—The solicitor of 
the court produced the opinion of the Attorney- 
general and Mr. Bovill ona case ordered to be sub- 
mitted to them by the last court, in reference to a 
question put by Mr. Carter, a notice of which ap- 

in Tue Buriper of the 30th ult. The 
opinion was as follows :— 

«« We are of opinion, that under the Act of the 
10 & 11 Vict., contributions can be obtained from 
persons who may hereafter avail themselves of 
sewers then existing, only where such sewers bave 
been constructed within thirty-five years before the 
passing of the Act; and that in those cases the re- 
medy for enforcing contributions will be by an 
order of the commissioners so provided under the 
seventh section of the recited statute ; but we think 
the commissioners ought not to direct the payment 
of such contribution by instalments. 

‘* With respect to sewers constructed a/fer the 
passing of the Act, we think the commissioners can 
enforce contribution under that statute only where 





Therefore, he con- | 


they have themselves constructed the sewer, and by 
charging the owners of the frontage under the pro- 
visions of the ninth section ; but there may also be 
cases in which the commissioners might be able to 
effect come beneficial arrangements under the former 
statutes and bye-laws. 

‘¢ We are.also of opinion that, under the late Act, 
the commissioners may take upon themselves the 
formation of the drains for private houses to the 
sewer, but that in such cases they would not be en- 
titled to charge the expense upon the owners or 
occupiers of the property so drained, or to include 
in it the frontage proportion payable in respect of 
the sewer. ‘* Joun Jervis, 

‘‘ Temple, Nov. 3, 1847. Witttam Bovitt.”’ 

The case and opinion were ordered to be printed 
and laid before the court. 

The court sanctioned an order for 1,130 feet of 
sewer in Newman-street, Marylebone. 

Several letters were received from Mr. Farlar, 
calling upon the court to put in force the powers of 
the Act, by compelling parties resident in Robert’s- 
place to drain their houses into the sewer, so that 
he might obtain a return of the money advanced by 
him in its formation. 

Mr. Hawkes said it was the bounden duty of 
those who obtained the Act to carry it out for the 
public benefit. 





Mr. Willoughby deprecated any commissioner 
calling upon this court to put in operation the 
powers of the Act for any particular place, as, when- 
ever they were required, it might be deemed neces- 
sary to include a whole district. He should there- 
fore move that the report be laid on the table. 

The chairman was of opinion that a day weekly 
should be set apart for the consideration of any let- 
ters that might be received, which, as he some time 
| ago anticipated, now accumulate: to a great degree. 
As he was upon his legs he wished to advert to the 
expiration of the commission, and, unless it were 
renewed, it would merge into the hands of the county 
magistrates, any six of whom might attend to do 
the business of the commission. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson said it was highly neces- 
sary to secure parties a return of their money laid 
out for the public good, and he thought the clerk 
or the solicitor should lay down some plan for the 
consideration of these cases, or that they should 
appoint a special day to consider the whole question. 

The matter then dropped. 

In reference to the termination of the commis - 
sion alluded to by the chairman, the clerk was or- 
dered to communicate with the secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor upon the subject. 

The clerk brought under the notice of the court 
the application of the Sewage Manure Company, 
as to a proposed conduit from the Ranelagh sewer 
by Sloane-square to the Counter’s-creek sewer by 
Stanley-bridge, and, after some discussion, he was 
ordered to communicate to the Sewage Manure 
Company that the notices were irregular and not in 
conformity with the Act of Parliament. 

A rate of 3d. in the pound was ordered on the 
eastern division of Westminster sewers. 

The surveyor presented a report on the drainage 
of Camberland-street, Grey’s-place, Bull’s-garden, 
| &c., Chelsea, which represented the existing state 
| as of a most pestilential character, and proposed 
; to remedy the sammie by building two new sewers, 
| and arching over or entirely filling in an old one ; 
the whole of which improvement be estimated at 
5901.—The report was adopted. 
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CARVED FONT CASE, IN NEWINGTON CHURCH, KENT. 








CARVED FONT CASE, NEWINGTON ' 
KENT. 

Sir,—Few persons will be inclined to dis- | 
pute the soundness of the advice often given 
in your pages, as to the benefit to be derived | 
from seeing the interior of every church which 
you may be near. Business frequently taking me 
to different parts of the country, I seldom omit 
examining the interior of every charch near the | 
place in which I may be staying for the time, 
and it is really surprising how great a mass of 
information may be thus obtained: however 
uopromising the outward appearance may be, 
it is rare but something valuable may be found 
in the interior, sometimes merely a moulding, 
or the capital and base ofa pier, at others a 
good piseina or sedilia, in many churches a 
handsome font, and occasionally a font-case, | 
such as that forming the accompanying illus- 
tration. This very curious article of church 
furniture (if I may so eall it) is in the church 
at Newington, in Kent, a small village about 
three miles from Hythe (which latter place, by | 
the way, has a church well worth a special! 
visit, the chancel being a beautiful specimen | 
of early English, with a good undereroft in 
the same style). Newington Church is in a 
miserable state, encumbered with unsightly | 
pews and hage galleries, green with damp at 
the lower part of the walls, and covered with , 


whitewash on the other purts—in fact, | 
|with nothing worthy of notice, except 


the font-case, which is a very curious and fine 


it has every appearance of a pulpit, being 
about the same height, and placed against one 
of the piers of the nave. It is of oak, hexagonal 
in plan, and | am sorry to add, painted and 
varnished. ‘Two of the sides form the door, 
which opening much after the fashion of a 


corner cupboard, discloses the font, a perfectly | 
plain piece of masonry, reaching about half the | ‘ . 
'two towers at the west end.* “ No conjec- 


height of the case. The top moulding of the 
case is evidently of a more recent date than the 
rest of the work, and I am inclined to think 
that there has been some more important ter- 
mination which has been destroyed. Another 
of these cases, very similar to that at New- 
ington, may be found in the adjoining parish 
church of Cheriton, and a third at Ticehurst, 


/in Sussex, where the case is panelled on both 


sides, and of which you gave an engraving of 
one of the interior panels lately. Here the 


| oak is left in its natural state, without any 


embellishment from paint. It may be as well 
to add that Ticehurst Church has a good tower 
and north porch, some tolerable windows, and 
very good piers and arches in the nave, but the 
whole building is much in want of repair. 
Wa. CaveLer. 


| specimen of late wood carving. At first sight | 


THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF ST. 
ALBAN’S ABBEY CHURCH. 

So long ago as 1833 the Messrs. Buckler, 
well known as zealous antiquaries, intimated, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, their intention 
of publishing an inquiry into the history of the 
Norman architecture of St. Alban’s Abbey 
Charch. This intention they have now realized ; 


and in doing so, they have produced a very im- 


portant volume, and made clear several in- 
teresting points, especially this, that there were 


| ture,” say our authors, “ as to the former exist- 
'ence of towers in union with the west front 
| was ever promulgated,—a fact which would 





not be deemed remarkable if it were not for the 
elaborate and valuable engravings of this 
charch published in the year 1810 by the 
Society of Antiquaries, in which the fragments 
of the one towards the south are accurately 
delineated, but evidently without having been 
understood. That the same relics should up 
to this time have escaped recognition as having 
belonged to a tower is perhaps not wonderful, 
on account of their partial concealment by the 
walls of a dwelling-house, which has been at- 


* “ & History of the Architecture of the Abbey Church of St. 
Alban, with especial ference to the Norman Structure.” By 
1. C. Buckler and ©. A. Buckler. Longman and Cv., Patern 3 
row, 1347. 
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tached to the church in the particular situation 
referred to.” 
| The Norman portion of the existing edifice 
| was commenced about 1077, on the site of a 
| previous charch built in the eighth century, 
and was dedicated in 1115. When seen in its 
| full proportions, “ with its three towers, the 
| central one augmented in height and beauty of 
| appearance by its lofty onal lantern and 
| tapering pinnacles,” it must have been an im- 
| posing edifice, and a striking feature in the 
| landscape. The length in the clear from west 
| to east was 440 feet, terminating in an apse, 
_ and the transept from north to south was 176 
_ feet, and had apsidal chapels on the east side. 
| “The visible remains of the church whose 
| general figure we have just described, are por- 
| tions of the aisles and side walls of the sanc- 
| tuary, the transept and lantern tower, three 
| entire bays on each side of the choir, and six 
| on the north side of the nave. 
| Particular regard seems to have been paid 
| to laying outthe plan ofthe church, and fixing 
| the subdivisions for the positions of the piers; 
and measurement proves that this part of the 
work was performed with such ability, that 
| only slight deviations from accuracy and uni- 
| formity oceur— points which were not to be so 
easily maintained in carrying up the work. An 
exception to the former remark must not be 
overlooked, a regularly increased width having 
been given to the north transept from its jane- 
| tion with the tower to the opposite extremity ; 
bat with respect to the superficies of the walls 
and pilasters, and their retreating members, 
| obedience to the line and rule was by no means 
| strict; and as the discrepancies in the struc- 
ture were not concealed by the application of 
the cement, considerable irregularity is found 
to prevail upon a near examination of the in- 
terior.” 

Messrs. Buckler remark, “thatthe subdivision 
ofthe width between the wallsinto nave andaisles 
was made with considerable attention to exact- 
ness, and the result is a handsome proportion 
in the spaces formed by the piers of the areades ; 
a line passing through the centre of these in a 
longitudinal direction, gives to the nave one- 
half of the entire breadth, the symmetry of the 
avenues being preserved by the equal division 
of the piers upon the imaginary limit; bat this 
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scale, which may also be discovered in the 
plans of other Norman churches, does not, in 
the present instance, apply with any precision 
to the rest of the design.” 

It was not thus, however, that this church 
was proportioned by its original builders. The 
equilateral triangle appears to have been the 
figure that regulated its plan, and, when tested 
by this, some remarkable agreements become 
apparent. 

fatthew Paris says, that previous to the re- 
building of the church at the time we have 
mentioned, the walls and vaults of Verulam 
were carefully sorted, and all the whole tiles 
and stones, columns and tablets, which could 
be found, were put aside for the proposed struc- 


ture. The building as nowseen, agrees with this | 


statement in a very interesting manner. Some 
of the walls are of flint, with layers of Roman 
brick, at unequal distances, and others present 
irregular masses of stone and bricks, and 
cement. The Roman mode of construction, 
as exemplified in the walls of Verulam, was 
adopted in a degree as well a8 the materials. 
Brick and stone are curiously intermixed, 





| the former being covered with cement to obtain 
the required profile and appearance. 

“ A rare example of the union of stone and 
| brick, in the cornice of the parapet of the cle- 
| restory on the south side, must be named, it 

having been added to the Norman wall, at the 

time of the extensive alteration of the nave, in 
| the thirteenth century, for the purpose of com- 
_ pleting the elevation thus far uniformly. The 
| ancient material was at no period rejected, 
/ however abundant the supply of stone; and 
| this cornice, when first completed, and for a 
| long time afterwards, ap eared to be wholly of 
|masonry, but the mouldings and corbels only 
/are of stone, all the other members being of 
| brick, cased and perfectly formed with cement.” 
| The brick is mostly of one size, namely, 
| 16 x 12 x 1} inches ;* and no less regard 
_was paid to lapping the courses, or preserving 
| the bond, than could have been in the construc- 
| tion of masonry. Hence we observe the in- 
| fluence that the material exercised over the 


- 





* A brick of these dimensions, extricated from a hank by the road 
poatng. vig the site of Verulam, is preserved at Oatlands ; its 
weight is 21 ibs, 
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| REFERENCES TO PLAN OF THE CHURCH. 
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j Lady Chapel. E Watching Loft. I Saeristry. 

| 4 pene Atte. z Dake ob Sloucester’s Chantry. ‘ K Chote. ca 
opin * Abbot Wheathamstead’s Chantry. ul, Transept. 

D Sanctuary. H Abbot Ramryge's Chantry. M Neve. si 
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design : the retreating members on the angles 
of the piers and arches, and on the pilasters 
standing in advance of the walls, are in pro- 
portion to the measure of the slabs. Brick of 
a still larger superficial dimension than that 
just named appears occasionally, particularly 
in the staircases, but in point of substance it 
generally varies. This inequality, however, 
was unimportant; the concrete mortar was 
used with an unsparing hand, and with a con- 
fidence which shewed perfect reliance upon its 
temper for duration; and in cases of disparity, 
an approach to a level line in laying the courses 
was obtained by giving more or less substance 
to the joints. 

The bricks vary in shape and durability in 
proportion to their exposure to the fire in the 
process of burning. Many are vitrified and 
warped by excessive heat, and but few are ob- 
served to have yielded to the action of the 
weather upon the exterior of the building, 
The earth of which they were made was evi- 
dently prepared with great care: their texture 
is close and fine, and the hardness such that 
they seem as durable as the flint with which 
they have been so admirably combined in the 
walls. They are mostly of a deep red colour, 
but many in the interior of the belfry are of 
white earth. 

The supply lasted at least as long as it was 
required for the building, every part of which, 





| in all its essential features, from the foundation 
‘ to the uppermost finishings of the walls, even 
| to the parapet of the tower, is of tile-brick, so 
' that the original intention in this respect was 
' fully accomplished; and it was not until a 
later period, and under the influence of another 
‘ style of architecture, that we observe the in- 
! troduction of solid masonry without any ad- 
{ mixture of brick, except as forming one of the 
ij ingredients of the rubble-work of which the 
core of the walls consists.” 

Several flue bricks, built up among the 
courses, have been accidentally disclosed, also 
others of peculiar shapes: some have had bosses, 
or handles, in the centre, as if intended to be 
used as covers for apertures. 

“ The staircases and galleries, or passages, 
formed in the thickness of the walls, exhibit 
ingenious and very interesting specimens of 
construction in perfect preservation. 

The circular shafts in the extreme western 
angles of the transepts, terminating with turrets 
above the parapet, are nearly 7 feet in dia- 
meter, with newels of the same figure, but of 
different sizes, the larger towards the north 
being 7 feet in circumference. 

The spiral form of the under side of the 
steps, springing from the newel by a most 
clever application of the material, cannot fail 
to attract attention; the process by which this 
portion of the construction was advanced may 
be distinctly traced. The staircase was built to 
a certain height, upon a cradle or frame of 
wood, which was moved, or, as it may properly 
be described, serewed upwards, and as the 
work proceeded so the centre was raised. The 
boards fixed upon this spirally-formed frame 
in order to complete its figure, and immediately 
upon which the brickwork rested, were three 
and four inches wide, lapped and wedge-shapen, 
in lengths of 14 and 18 inches, alternately 
arranged. The mortar with which the new 
work was overspread, retains the impression 
of the boards, and perfect freshness of appear- 
ance.” 

Messrs. Buckler dwell at some length on the 
employment of a cement as a facing both inside 
and out. They consider that ‘the employ- 
ment of composition or cement for the purpose 
of defining ornaments and mouldings, if not 
coeval with ecclesiastical architecture, was at 
least applied with this important object in some 
of our most ancient churches; and though, 
perhaps, in no other instance to the extent in 
which we view it in that of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
yet many interesting examples might be re- 
ferred to as illustrative either of the remoteness 
of its antiquity, or the value that was attached 
to it, and also as exhibiting the naked forms 
upon which the ornamental features were pro- 
duced.” 

Of the painting with which the interior was 
adorned, the rich shrines, as described by Mat- 
thew Paris, and other details, our authors give 
a full account, and illustrate the appearance 
of the Norman church by a ground plan and 
various diagrams. 

‘It has been discovered that the floor of the 
church was originally paved with tiles made 
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for the purpose on the spot, and consisting of 
gravel, broken brick, and lime,;—a most dura- 
ble composition, and a very serviceable appro- 
priation of the refuse materials produced by 
the excavations, as well as by the operations of 
the workmen during the progress of the build- 
ing. “‘ony fragments have been found under 
the p. ut floor in every part of the interior, 
shewing that the tiles were six inches square, 
and one in thickness, with no other polish than 
that conferred upon them by use. Next to 
these in point of date, and brought to view at 
the same time, are tiles 3} inches square, with 
a plain jet black surface, similar to those still 
remaining on the high altar-piece in the choir 
of Fountains Abbey.” 

Our authors then proceed to describe the 
various alterations and the additions that were 
made in succeeding times: these were begun 
as early as the reign of King John, when the 
west front was taken down for the purpose of 


Hew Books. 
An Introduction to the present Practice of 
Surveying and Levelling, By A Civin 
Eneinrer, Williams and Co., Strand. 
Tue subject is here treated in a plain, in- 
telligible manner, and many useful practical 
hints and directions are included. The work 
supplies no actual want, being, in fact, one of 
the many books of the same sort which 
the railways called into being; but it is 
adapted to meaner comprehensions than some 
of them, and will be found useful. 








The Electric Telegraph. By Petur Pro- 
Gress. Clarke and Co., Gracechurch-street. 
1847. 

Tuis is an interesting sketch of the progress 

of telegraphic communication, and a very lacid 





being rebuilt, and remained Jong in ruins. 
William de Trumpington, who died in 1235, | 
did much towards the completion of the 
church, including, as the chronicler writes, 

—‘“‘a certain covering (which is com- 
monly called labreschura, or ceiljng), with 
which he concealed the row of timbers above 
the famous image of the Blessed Virgin, lest 
the antiquity of the rafters or beams should 
offend the eyes of beholders ; for a similar rea- 
son he also whitened the walls of a great part 
of the church, which the long-continued filth 
of dust had disfigured; so that if he had com- 
pleted what he began, by a pleasing change 
he would have renewed the time-worn church.” 

The annexed plan (Fig. 1), taken from 
Messrs. Buckler’s work, shews the church as 
it now is, the darkened portions indicating the 
early parts of the building which remain. The 
whole length from.east to west, according to 
the account published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, with John Carter’s drawings, is 600 feet. 

Fig.2 is an elevation of the north transept, 
shewing the cone which terminated the stair- 
case turret, and the tier of blank arches which 
ornamented the lower part of the gable. 

Fig. 3 represents the interior of the belfry: 
“never having been covered with cement, this 
chamber exhibits most fully the construction 
of its walls; the brickwork of which they con- 
sist is carried, in regular courses, through the 
deep reveals of al} the openings to the exterior. 
The peculiar formation of the interior arches | 
of the windows, and the various ornamental | 
piercings on the sides, are not so easily de- 
scribed as represented with the pencil, and the 
view in the interior, shewing these curious 
particulars of the Norman brickwork, and at 
the same time the ancient timber framing by 
which the spire was supported, may be deemed 
useful and interesting.” 

The church under consideration has so many 
singularities and beauties, that all students and 
lovers of our ancient architecture should visit 
and examine it for themselves, taking with 
them Messrs, Buckler’s volume as a suggestive 
and valuable guide. ; 








CuanGces 1n Lincotn.—In almost every 
quarter of the city houses are being erected, 
says the Cambridge Chronicle. The county 
prison is in the course of rebuilding, for the 
purpose of carrying out the separate system. 
A new deanery is commenced. The old houses 
which hemmed in the county hospital are being 
pulled down, The London and York Com- 
pany are completing the exterior of a large 
hotel. The London and York and Great 
Grimsby and Sheffield lines, with the various 
subsidiary works (such as bridges), are being 
constructed. A new covered market is in the 
course of formation. Small streets have been 
formed, and others are forming. The water 
company are proceeding rapidly with their 
works for supplying the city with water, A 
proprietary mill has been commenced. The 
new cattle markets, with an adjacent inn, have 


to select a site for the public cemetery, have, 
it is stated, fixed upon three fields opposite the 
ruins of the Monks’ Abbey. The old abbey 
and grounds ought to be included, and, at no 
very large cost, the eastern end of the ruin 
might be fitted up for a chapel. It is stated 
that bricks are scarcely procurable in Lincoln, 
the great demand of late having cleared out 
all the brickyards. In consequence, parties 
are compelled to import bricks from a dis- 
tance. 





explanation of the means at present used, 
evidently foreseen by Shakspeare when he 
made Robin Goodfellow say,— 


‘* T’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.’ 


The electric telegraph affords one more proof 
of the fact, that those who invent are seldom so 
well rewarded (if at all) as those who apply 
the invention. A Mr. Rowland constructed an 
electric telegraph in 1816, and in pointing out 
what electricity might be made to do, gave a 
perfect description of the present electric tele- 
grapb. He clearly established the fact, that 
an electric current might be made to pass 
through a continuous wire of great length. 
In combating the objection that the subter- 
ranean part of the apparatus might he injured 
by mischievously-disposed persons, he jokingly 
remarks,—‘ If you cannot prevent this, hang 
the rogues if you catch them, curse them if you 
cannot, and mend it immediately in both 
cases.” 

Government discouraged the inventor; he 
had not quite hit upon the right means either, 
and was told from the Admiralty, that “ tele- 
graphs of any kiod were wholly unnecessary, 
and that no other than the one then in use 
would be adopted.” With more equanimity 
than is usually displayed in such cases, our 
author observes,— I felt very little disappoint- 
ment, and not a shadow of resentment on the 
occasion, because every one knows that tele- 
graphs have long been great bores at the 
Admiralty!” 





Torrespouderce. 


PUBLIC PARKS—COPENHAGEN FIELDS, 


Sir,—The remarks of your correspondent 
respecting the erection of a parcel of slight- 
built houses over the once-famed Copenhagen 
Fields coincide so exactly with my feelings on 
the subject, that it gives me great pleasure to 
find 1 am not singular in my regret to see the 
play-ground of the northern part of the metro- 
polis thus covered. I will not, therefore, trou- 
ble you with many remarks upon the subject, 
but trust you will give the full force of your 
ably-written periodical towards the redemption 
of this once delightful spot. No place can be 
better adapted by nature for a park than this, 
The varied surface of the ground, and the fine 
old trees that have still survived this brick 
and mortar improvement, will render it a com- 
paratively easy task to render it so. 

The increasing population of this vast metro- 
polis renders it a matter of necessity that we 
should have some places of healthful resort, 
where we can obtain a little fresh air after tne 
toil of the day in the smoky city. If this be 
not taken in hand soon, where are we to go? 

I certainly cannot understand why the re- 
commendation of the committee to which your 
correspondent alludes did not receive the 
attention it deserved, and can only suppose that 
the owners of the lands consulted their own 
interests only. Now, I hope, that it has 
been again mooted, some enterprizing in- 
dividuals will take up the subject and convene 
public meetings to petition Parliament, and 
that, too, without loss of time. 

I, for my own part, will give all the aid in 
my power, and will thank you for any hints 
that can facilitate this desirable object. 

Your insertion of this, perhaps, will call 
forth the remarks of some whose abilities will 
enable them to do greater justice to the subject. 






Premiums ron Arcurirecrurar Destons 
anp Decorative Arts.—The Society of 
Arts has offered a variety of premiums to 
promote original designs for decoration, “ B 
first eliciting the design from the artist, and 
then honouring the manofacturer for realizi 
the design, the society hopes to extend va 
tically the sphere of its utility, and especially 
to make the institution the means of easy com- 
munication between the artist, manufacturer, 
and merchant. For this purpose it is intended 
to register the address and change of address 
of each meritorious competitor, so that, on ap- 
plying at the society’s house, any manufacturer 
may have the means of communicating with 
such artist, and may be enabled to obtain the 
best information respecting all objects of 
ornamental design.” The following are 
amongst the subjects ;—1. For the best chalk 
or monochrome drawing, being an original 
eomposition, of children, half life-size, for a 
circular compartment, the silver medal and 
five pounds, 2. For the best chalk or mono- 
chrome drawing, being an original composition, 
of figures half-life size, to fill a spandre! of an 
equilateral arch of two centres, the silver 
medal and five pounds. 3. For the best ear- 
toon, being an original composition, of a 
group of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
arranged ornamentally, a silver medal and 
three pounds. 4. For the best cartoon of an 
arrangement of the white lily, for a decorative 
purpose, the silver medal and two pounds, 
5. For the best design for a chimney-piece, 
with bas-reliefs, scale, three inches to the foot, 
with working drawings, full size, the silver 
medal and ten pounds. For a model of a 
chimney-piece, with bas-reliefs, seale, three 
inches to the foot, and details ful! size, the 
silver medal and twenty pounds. 6. For the 
best original design for a stained-glass win- 
dow, to suit a room or passage, in the Ltalian 
style of architecture, the silver medal and ten 
pounds, 7. For the best original design and 
working drawings for a pair of carriage gates, 
in iron, seale, two inches to the foot, and details 
full size, the silver medal and ten pounds, 
8. For the best design and working drawings 
for a pair of folding-doors, with bas-reliefs on 
the panels, the silver medal and ten pounds. 
9. Models of a door-knocker and seraper, the 
silver medal and five pounds. 10. For a de- 
sign for an ornamental cast-iron pillar to sup- 
port the roof of a railway platform, seale, three 
inehes to the foot, the details full size, the 
silver medal and five pounds. 11, Fora com- 
bined design for a finger-plate and lock furni- 
ture to match, the silver medal and five pounds. 
In the class of architecture, besides the pre- 
mium for the best design for a labourer’s 
cottage, already mentioned, the society, offers 
for the best original design for an intermediate 
railway station, the gold medallion. “ There 
must be a campanile, or clock-tower, and a 
platform, 300 feet long, roofed over; also a 
porch, a booking-office, two waiting- rooms, a 
watercloset inside, and another outside: a 
kitehen, cellar, and three rooms for the station 
clerk, Seale, one-eighth of an inch to the foot, 
with such details to alarger scale as the author 
may consider necessary for the full develop- 
ment of his design.” 


New Romaw Caruorio Caurcu, Caetms- 
Forp.—A new Roman Catholic Chureh at 
Cheimsford, Essex, was opened on thé 2ist alt. 
The style is early English of late character, 
or rather transition from the early English to 
the decorated, and the church consists of nave, 
two aisles, chancel, and two chapels, one at 
each end of the aisles. ‘The nave is 57 feet 
long, 22 feet wide ; aisles, 58 feet long, 11 feet 
wide; total width 44 feet inside: ehbaneel, 22 
feet long inside ; height of nave, 33 feet inside ; 
total length inside, 80 feet; and the cost about 
2,5007. The windows are filled with stained 
glass, by Wailes, of Newcastle. The timbers 
of the roof of the nave and aisles are seen, the 
nave having what is called a “cradle roof.” 
The exterior is faced with chalk flints, with 
dressings of stone from Box Hil, near Bath. 
A belfry for a sanctus and another bell, sar- 
mounts the gable over the chancel arch. A 
porch on the sonth side formsa prominent fea- 
ture of the edifice. The architect is Mr. J. J. 
Secoles, one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Institute of Architects; and Messrs. Cartis, of 





Clapton, Nov. 8, 1847. J. H. L. 


Stratford, are the contractors. 
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Tue Tusutar Brince ror trae Mena 
Srrairs.—The progress of the Britannia- 
bridge necessarily excites much attention. A 
correspondent of the Leeds Intelligencer, anti- 
cipating time, has given a notice of the bridge 
as if it were finished. Speaking of the iron 
tubes, he says :—“ They are made of plates of 
iron, of various thicknesses, riveted together : 
the iron increases in thickness as we proceed 
towards the centre. The roofs of the tubes 
are formed of cells, and also the floors. Those 
cells are formed of iron plates set on edge, the 
cells of the roof being within a fraction of 
1 foot 9 inches square; and those of the floor 
being 1 foot 9 inches wide, and 2 feet 3 inches 
deep. The rails on which the trains run are 
laid on these cells of the floor. The flat bottom, 


the two upright sides, and the flat roof of each | 


tube are formed of plates, the thinnest of which 
is a quarteref an inch, and the thickest twelve- 
sixteenths of aninch; but the number of them 
laid together, and the internal joinings, cannot 
be yet explained. The weight of each of the 
long tubes will be about 1,300 tons ; the weight 
of the four short ones about 600 tons. In the 
whole there will be at least 7,600 tons of iron 
used. No contracting estimate of the expense 
of the ironwork has been made, as the work 
may cost more or less, aceording to circum- 
stances. The masonry was contracted for by 
B. J. Nowell and Co., at 130,000/., but, from 
alterations in the plans, it will cost (supposin 
no further alterations be made) 200,000. They 
expect to finish the masonry in August, 1848, 
It will contain one million and a half of cubic 
feet of stone. In May last, fifty vessels of 
sixty or seventy tons each were employed in 
conveying the stones to the works; the red 
sandstone, of which the inside courses are 
built, from Runcorn; the blue limestone, 
of which the outside courses are built, from 
the sea-shores of Anglesey. The quarries on 
the Anglesey shores opened for this work ex- 
tended over twenty miles. In the whole there 
were 1,300 men employed, 600 of them at the 
bridge; the fortnightly wages of the latter 
amounted to 1,500/. Upwards of 200,000 
cubie feet of timber has been used for stages 
and scaffolding. A steam-engine was at work 
on each shore; and a third was being erected 
on the Britannia rock, in the centre of the 
strait, to hoist the stones, grind mortar, saw 
timber, and perform other heavy work. On 
each shore there was a limekiln,—the chips of 
the limestone falling from the irons of the 
hewers being burned into lime, and the chips 
of the red sandstone being ground to powder 
to make mortar with the lime.” 


A New Rotary Four worse Power 
Enoinre iv A Hat-pox!—Mr. Elijah Gal- 
loway has patented what has hitherto been 
esteemed much more as the philosopher’s stone 
of steam-powerthan a practicable invention,and 
is accordingly supposed to have solved the 
knotty problem of the greatest possible economy 
of fuel, weight, and friction of which steam 
power is susceptible. A four-horse rotary 
engine under this patent is now at work at the 
factory of Mr. Tyrrell, engineer, at Deptford, 
in driving a furnace-blower, and it is said to 
be so wondrously portable as not to weigh 
more than two or three ewt., and not to occupy 
more than half the space of an ordinary hat- 
box! A steam pipe from the boiler brings the 
steam into this little receptacle ; an eccentric 
crank is turned by the rotary motion within 
it; and here is all the machinery said to be 
necessary to propel the largest engines, whether 
mining, marine, or locomotive! The Admi- 
ralty are said to bave ordered an estimate for 
supplying the Ming with a fifty-horse power 
one. They could not do better, we think, 
than name such a little whirling machine the 
Minx itself, and keep it in a band-box. 


Trisure ro Britisa Sc1enor FROM THE 
Suttan Maumouv.—We understand that our 
countryman, Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, 
has been presented with a decoration of one of 
the Turkish orders, in consideration of the 
valuable services performed by that gentle- 
man in his capacity as engineer to several ex- 
tensive works, undertaken at the desire of the 
sultan. 

Wire Roper ann Corp.— Messrs. Newall’s 
patent wire rope and cord, specimens of 
which we have lately examined, seems well 
adapted for hanging sashes or pictures, and 
for other purposes where hemp cord has 
hitherto been used, and greater durability is 
desirable. 











E.ectro-TeLtecrapuic Procress.- The 
telegraph on the Baden Railway was opened 
on 15th ult. The Government had appointed 
a commission to examine all the different 
telegraphs in use, and adopted Highton’s 
Patent Gold-Leaf Telegraph. Professor Ei- 
senlohr, of Carlsruhe, who superintends it, re- 
ports that the plan is so perfect that it must 
come into general use throughout the world. 
He states that with one wire only information 
has been transmitted at the rate of thirty letters 
a minute [nothing peculiarly new in that, we 
should think], whilst the most complicated 
apparatus, and one that costs ten times as much, 
and requires a much more powerful current of 
electricity, gives not more than sixty or seventy 
letters a minute, and is not certain in its action. 
The words in the report of the learned profes- 
sor are, that “ it excites the admiration of the 
world.” 

Sanatory Marrers «nv Cuenska.—A 
correspondent writes ;—‘‘As the scourge of 
man, the cholera, is (they say) coming, it 
should not only be met as if we feared ‘ God 
and not the cholera,’ but should be the means of 
inducing all parties to ‘clean out’ during the 
approaching cold season. Thinking possibly 
you might deem it a portion of your beneficial 
duty to urge this good work, I send you infor- 
mation as to what the authorities of ‘ old 
Chelsea’ are doing, and, if you approve the 
same, it may be made a stimulus for the ex- 
ertions of others. The Sanatory Commission 
have sent to the Board of Guardians a request 
for a report of the ‘courts and alleys,’ &c. 
The Board of Guardians have handed such 
request to the Chelsea Improvement Com- 
missioners, seeking their co-operation. The 
latter body are, through their surveyor, visit- 
ing, and inspecting, and reporting on all cases 
of an unwholesome nature ; such report is then 
to be submitted through the Board of Guar- 
dians for the report of their medical officers, 
and in allinstances where the medical gentlemen 
report unfavourably, the Chelsea commis- 
sioners will take each individual case into 
their consideration, acting as the necessity of 
the matter may require, reporting from time to 
time to the Sanatory Commission ; and as it is 
well known that in a multitude of cases per- 
suasion is better than compulsion, where- 
ever the same can be done, an intimation of 
the state of the property will be sent to the 
owners of it.” 

CameBrinpage ANTIQUARIAN SocieTy.— 
From the report of the council we learn, that 
a second volume of the society’s publications 
has been commenced by the recent issue to the 
members of No. XIII., being the Rev. J. Good- 
win’s Evangelia Augustini Gregoriani, which 
will soon be followed by No. XIV., contain- 
ing three papers, viz., Mr. Franks on “ Palimp- 
sest Sepulchral Brasses ;” Mr. C. W. Goodwin 
on “Two British Shields;” and Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell’s catalogue of books, bequeathed by 
T. Markaunt to Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
ridge in the year 1439, with a list of their 
prices. The council, in concluding their report, 
express thanks to the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for having granted the gratuitous use 
of its rooms for the meetings of this society. 
Such liberality, relieving the Antiquarian So- 
ciety from the necessity of hiring a room in 
which to hold its meetings, has enabled the 
officers to reduce the expenses attendant upon 
conducting the society during the past year to 
the very small sum of 6/. 5s., and placed it in 
the power of the council to expend about 180/ 
upon the museum and publications. 

Cray ror ArcuitecturRAL Purposes.— 
Sir: I herewith forward you a small portion 
of newly-discovered clay, as taken from the 
strata in Leicestershire, which, beyond doubt, 
may be brought into many useful purposes,— 
either for all kinds of architectural ornaments, 
or the most minute castings. When dry it 
becomes much harder and more durable than 
any cement we have now in use. The follow- 
ing is its analysis :— 
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Carbonate of lime............ 12 
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Prosecteo Works, &c.— Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for Sewers 
in Long Acre and St. Marylebone; for sundry 
Government works at Holyhead, comprising 
the formation of railways and the erection of 
sea walls; and for the erection of a lock-up 
house at Coleshill. 

ConTeMPLATED REMOVAL OF THE QuaApD- 
RANT CoLonnape.—The Commissioners of 
Woods have given notice of an application to 
Parliament for power to remove the colonnade 
of the Regent-street Quadrant, and to sell the 
materials to defray the expense of new front- 
ing the houses; and, should that prove in- 
sufficient, to make a rate on the inhabitants, 
who have for some time past complained of 
this colonnade as a hindrance to their business, 

New Srreer ano Recorp Orrice,— 
The Commissioners have also given notice of 
application to Parliament for powers to make 
so much of the proposed new street of which 
we lately spoke, and to take such property as 
would be required for the site of the intended 
Record Office. 

Tue Cornano Panace AND ARMY AND 
Navy Civus-nouse.—In a notice of the pro- 
posed new building for the Army and Navy 
Club last week, the Atheneum remarks, that 
“a contemporary (meaning Tae Buiiper) is 
mistaken when he describes the Palazzo Cor- 
naro as exhibiting three orders. It has only 
two,—an Tonic and a Corinthian upon a rusti- 
cated substructure, breaking into piers beneath 
each pair of columns.” In truth, however, 
we have not the expression which is pointed 
out asa mistake. Our words are: “ the Cor- 
naro Palace has three stories above the base- 
ment, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ”’ (we were 
pointing out the differences from that structure 
in Messrs. Parnell and Smith’s design, which 
has but two stories above the basement), and 
this our usually correct contemporary will find 
to be the case. 

Fite-Currina Macuine.—A patent has at 
length been taken out by a Mr. E. Vickers, of 
Sheffield, for cutting files by machinery. By 
this invention, it is said, the difficulties are 
avoided by the machine being so arranged as 
to imitate the manual process now in use. 

Society ror THe [MPROVEMRBNT OF Men 
EMPLOYED 1N Manuracrories,—This so- 
ciety, intended to advance the general improve- 
ment of working men; to purify and increase 
their sources of enjoyment ; and to encourage 
and induce them to engage in the delightiul 
work of self-improvement, as recently noticed 
by us, is making satisfactory progress. There 
are now seven auxiliaries, namely, in Lambeth, 
Vauxhall, Westminster, Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey, Shadwell, and Milwall; and lectures 
are being delivered gratuitously to the working 
men of London, and will continue to be so 
during the next winter months. At some of 
the lectures 1,000 operatives have been present. 
Mr. A. Austen, 34, Walnuttree-walk, Lambeth, 
is the secretary, and would give any required 
information. ‘The cause is a noble one. 

Tipat Harsour Boarp.—The Tidal Har- 
bour Commission having been abolished, Capt. 
Bethune, R.N., Capt. Washington, R.N., and 
Capt. Vetch, R.E., have been formed into a 
“Tidal Harbour and Conservancy Board,” 
under the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, with 
a salary of S00/. per annum each. 

Tue Userot wire tae ORNAMENTAL.— 
When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow, about 
the year 1307, he was asked by the magistrates 
to give his advice concerning the inscription to 
be placed on the Nelson monument, then just 
completed. The travelling knight recom- 
mended this brief reeord—‘ Glasgow to Nelson.’ 
‘ Juist so,’ said one of the bailies; ‘and as the 
toun o’ Nelson’s close at baund, might we no 
juist kill twa dougs wi ae stane, an’ juist say,— 
“Glasgow to Nelson—sax mile;”’ an’so it might 
serve for a moniment an’ a milestane too?’ 


Tas Sanatory Movement.—The object 
of the sanatory movement may be summed up 
in a few words—a sewer in every street of 
every town and village; a drain for every 
house; a constant and uolimited supply of 
good water to every family; pure air at any 
cost; the application of the refuse of towns 
to the purposes of agricultare; and, lastly, to 
secure these blessings, the removal of every 
impediment, physical and moral, and the de- 
struction or reconstruction of every form of 
local administration which does not work well 
towards these righteous ends. — Fraser's Ma- 
gazine for November. 
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THE BUILDER. 





premunesanencae ecueesnetanivasmeacn roars eae 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J. R.°—The height of buildings for the purpose of the Buildings 
Act is measured from the surface of lowest floor up to underside of 
the ceiling of topmost story, at the highest part. ‘Tf no ceiling, to 
underside of tie- a or collar-beama, 

“ A Buider.”—A stain for darkening wood to imitate onk may 
be purchased at the office of “The Builder.” Or the varnish may 
be stained with asphalte. 

“ A. M."—We know of no“ committee of gentlemen before whom 
& person can pass an examination and thereby be qualified as a 
civil engineer, » ithout having served his time with one of the pro- 
feasion.” 

Received.“ M. Saul, ” Hh Le N.,” “C. E.” (next week), * mes Honest 
Englishman,” “C. G.,” “ V. Y."/ Blo< ymmabury),“ W.B Vv 

“ Books, Pricca, and Ad:lresses.”"—We have not time to vit out 
books or tind addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 


Casks that will not contain Five Bushels,even by some manu- 
facturers of a very respectable name. Consumers should see that 
the standard size cask is 29 inches long by 17} across the head, out- 
tain —aanee, Any workman with a rule in ‘his pocket can ascer- 

in this. 





TK 1 NSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer of Roman, Portland, and Bath 
Cement, Blue and White Lias Lime Works, CHURCH "STREET, 
BOE HERHITHE, London, Sole Consignee of Atkinson’s Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 


received from all quarters prove this CEMENT to possess 
the rare property of withstanding the severest frost, and to be con- 
sequently superier to every other for hydraulic weg © such as 
the Building and Lining of Reservoirs, Cisterns, Baths, Fishponds, 
&c. For External Plastering and Ornamental C Ee it requires 
neither Colour nor Paint; it never <> sna and will carry from 
three to four times its own bedy of san 
Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, 


EENE’SPATENT MARBLECEMENT 

forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 
may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldi in its application for which pur- 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
M dilibenk-strest, W Ww eatminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 








TO THE TRON TRADE, &. 


ME. WILLIAM HENDRY, late of the 
of HERDS ond GLOVER. ounders, Dru’ 
sate bien the Trade that he OVER, Iran Fou to fore any 
EXION with GLOVER since the oth day of January 
Rae Oe VEE Deb he penpenginns Be omy debts that may be con- 
Setod ahnee tha tet 


y JILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE 
RIDGES and HIPS.—The above article is recom 

as the best and the most suitable covering for 

slated roofs ever invented, pone a solid Roll of various sizes, 





Trore —— ang durable, Lye € and 30 per cent. cheaper.— 

co oe dJ. SHARP, Slate Mere Tooley -street, 

and Mr. ficHs ARD COUPER, Slate Merchant, videre -road, 
Lambeth, London. 





y ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES.— 
Specimens of “yy F ppl in great variety, both amt and 
unglazed, may be seen. ry infor ‘aonen at the 
London Agents, Mensa GRETY Band GRELLIER, Marble Wharf, 
Belvidere-road, near Waterloo-bridge, and Mr. VEL CUNDY, 
Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico. 
N.B. The price has been very much reduced since March last. 
Orders executed as above, or at the works of Messrs. F. ST. JOHN 
G. BARR and Co., Palace-row, Worcester. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and 


other PATENT "TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 
may be obtained in great variety at MINTON and Co.'s Warehouse, 
9, Albion-place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge ; EB} 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. — N. ns labs and 
Tiles for Fireplaces, plain and ornamental ; Door Fontuan &e. 





TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 
HE AINSLIE BRICK AND TILE 


MACHINE COMPANY (James_ Smith, Esq., of Deanston. 

chairman), invite attention to their IMPROVED — and 
TILE MACHINES which are to be seen at work at Alperton, and 
at the Company's office, 193 - Piccadilly, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Mr. Robert Scrivener, who has been manager in the 
room of Mr. John Ainslie, will how the Machines at the works at 
Alperton, which is within a mile of the Sadbury-station of the 
London and North Western Railway, L- soe miles of the Ealing- 
station of the Great W ng Lae the Polytechnic In- 
p mooee ye oneal ares ’ a “commimunications to to be ad- 

dressed to Mr. A GORDON. Secretary, at the office of the 
Company, London, 193 a, Piccadilly, March 1, 1847. 

These Machines nr ae also be = nt Mr. SLIGHT'S, Leith- 
walk, TE Ay wna ILL, 135, Buchanan-street, 
Baer Ar BARE canal ced Na 

iN an¢ 1 “= ridge, lo ire ; essTs. 
DRUMMOND and SON, Dubl ridge A 





REAV E SS LIAS LIME and CEMENT. 
RUTTY and VEREY, 2, South Wharf, Paddington. 

LIAS LIME, as Mortar, is especially adapted for sewers, dock- 
walls, hydraulic, railway, and other works ; its adhesive qualities 
being superior to Roman Cement. 

As CONCRETE, it has more power than any other Cement or 
Lime, as it forms a solid mass—sets as firm as a rock under water— 
using one bushel of lime to eight of gravel. 

LIAS CEMENT is easily worked of a beautiful stone colour 
(similar to Portland stone), does not vegetate or crack, hardens by 
exposure to the atmosphere, and is well adapted for modelling and 
casting. 





MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 
AUTION.—Messrs.STEV ENS and SON, 


Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 
against confounding this invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
neously said to be of the same description. 8. and S, pledge them- 
selves that MAKTIN'S CEMENT is totally di ssimilar in com posi- 
tion and manufacture from every other, and being a neutral com- 
pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it ma’ come in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
tion of the strongest acids. They feel it a duty to direct attention 
to the following properties, which it exclusively possesses : 


1. It rapidly aequires the hardness of stone. 

2 Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform through- 
- its — ee 

may be made egret to that of the finest 
snnutles NEY PR TH ROWS OUT ANY SALT, and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, when ont upon dry work. 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stuceo for walls, skirtiags, 
architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all kinds, to all of which 
purposes it has been extensively applied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 

n the Grosvenor estate, &c. 

For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over woods, 
being more economical hed g durable, resisting fire, damp, and 
vermin. 

For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 
durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage over 
stone, being, at the same time, much more economical. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. To be had of the ee Pes, 
Plaster of Paris and Cement Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE, 


Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, nies 
place, Liverpool. 

SNOXELL'S PATENT r 8, APETY } ‘REVOLVING Woob 
Manufactory, 95, Regent-street, and 131, Chancery-lane, 
PHE E Patentee having fixed a great number 

of his shutters in London, and given universal satisfaction, 
can confidently recommend them both for sec irity and durability, 
the edges being sheathed with Iron. Their construction is so 
simple that the larzest establishment can be opened or closed with 
the greatest possible ease without the use of machinery. Their 
superiority over other revolving shutters consists in their great 
strength and stiffness, being without metal hinges, consequently 
cannot rust, buckle, be strained, or get out of order, and are safer. 
Persons dissatisfied with the patent rising gear now used for iron 
shutters can have it removed, and the shutters made to draw up in 
any part of the premises with the slightest exertion, without ma- 
chinery, thereby avoiding the unpleasant ase of oil 


INJUNCTION. | 
UNNETT and CORPE’S Patent RE- 
VOLVING IRON SHUTTERS.—Since the verdict found in 
favour of the Pateutees, in the Court of Exchequer, in the action 
tried by order of the Court of Chancery, that Court has granted a 
rpetual Injunction for restraining all infringements of this 
Setont, —_ therefore all parties are hereby cautioned against in- 


fri 

THLE PE PRIC! ES cy ARE our ATLY aEpee ED and BUNNETT 
AND CORPE'S PATENT IRON SHUTTERS ARE THE 
CHEAPEST AS WELL is THE BEST. The are made with 
convex laths, if requi The worm and wheel motion for raising 
and lowering revolving iron shutters (as secured by this Patent) is 
the only safe and durable mode of effecting that object. In large 

shutters it is indispensable. 

Bi 5 thousands of Sunnett and Corpe's Shutters have now been 

5 oe a single complaint of their want of strength or 
jo ty; d nine years’ practical experience (during which they 
have adopted every real improvement) enable the Patentees to 
challenge comparison with any others. They will guarantee all 
Shutters put up by them to keep in order, and last twice as long as 
any with thin convex laths. 

B and C. also manufacture REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS 
ithe Patent for which has expired), at the same prices as other 
makers, but pools su peer. eing fitted with their — raising 
gear, and prope ic hinges, without which no shutter can be 
safe or dura’ 

me. NN ETT ond CORPE are likewise Patentees and Manufac- 

of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULDINGS, &, IN 
Sass, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR SHOP-PRONTS, WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS, AND V VARIOUS OTHER PUK KPOSES. 
fronts fitted with Iron Shutters, Patent Brass or Zine 








Shop- 
Ras Pini oO tal ; ly Engraved. Moulded. 
Stall toe rd Plates, best Plate Glass, and Internal Brass Fittings of 





1 in qualit: d workmanship, and lower in price 
th: kind other howse. Contracts taken in Town or Country. 

Metal Drawing and Stamping for the Trade. 
a 26, Lombard strest, London ; Works, at Deptford, 


8 Sawing, Planing, and Moulding, Cutting-ma- 
chines on {mproved Plans, especially adapted for Builders’ pur- 
penne, sang be teem in eperetion 06 the Werke. 


| Slate Tanks, Fittings for Dairies, Larders and Wine Cellars, Land- 





AVING, 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn See. Wi Floors of 

Warehouses, aed oe Dogmocs yon of Ran sor ae laid at the 
above low price guaranteed. Appl ae SOHN “PIL - 
KINGTON, PORONCE NS fituMEN PA EMENT OFFIC 
15, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD.—N.B. Country Agents 
Railway Engineers : and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 


a ‘ y L4 
AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
KD PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to remind Gentlemen, Architects, and 
Others, that the Business now carried on at the above Works is 
solely his ;— 

That ARCHITECTURAL, SCULPTURIC, GOTHIC, and 
MASONS’ WORK in all its Branches, &., are executed at the 
che re possible chargea. 

. respectfully solicits a continuance of the kind favours of all 
hove ‘who have hitherto done business with him, and invites 
others, in Town and Country, to favour him with their patronage, 
as his system of doing business would be found highly advan- 
tageous, 


—— 


CAEN SUFFERANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE. 
UARD and BEEDHAM beg to inform 


Architects, Surveyors, Builders, and others, that they have 
removed from Norway Wharf, Greenwich, the whole of their Caen 
Stone business, to the above extensive premises, where a la 
Stock will be ‘ke ept up by continual fresh arrivals from their 
quarries at Allemagne. Orders received at the wharf, and farther 
particulars may be obtained of Mr. GEORGE GATES, 15, South- 
wark-square, Borough, London, 

Orders ship ped direct from Caen to any po’ 
The Waterman Steamboats call at Lavender: pier, adjoining 
Caen Wharf. 








ALWAYS en SALE, oa ia. 
ang uACith BOARD! teas aah notin Rents 
8, SCANTLINGS, SASH 


=” TIMBER, DEALS; Oak b oth LANES 


at W. CLEAVES Timber ton-reed, 
(late ©. Moore and Son oni ss Pinte 


LFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 
Trade and Consumers generally, tet be hoops constantly tn 
stock a large general Prepared Boards 
god Ma siched'Boarfing paacd toa peli! Urdth ant 
gn Fe ie iumodioke Se: pees variety of cy of machine prepared 
aed aie ee hd with erent acogency and aitentlon vo 
Oid Barge Wharf, Upper Ground street, Blackfriars 
T. ADAMS (from Byron and Co,), late 8. 
Dare, MAHOGAN Yand TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermond- 
Koad, near near the layers’ Arma SEASONED FLOOR. 
ia, MATCH-BOARDING FIT POR IMMEDIATE USE, and 


OULDINGS prepared by i machinery, Cut Deals and 
- dimension, ioe Cedar, Mosewoo Wainscot 


Beech. Oak, &e.. in planks s Pantie, Oak 
and Fir Laths; Vicmate ote ait cae iad prepared 
mill prices. Veo cheutetins 

















PLANING 
MACHINE, 


MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 
[MBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
Fy ig oo hace 9 on the most approved principle 
Machinery. The Mills have all the Poy ah ba’ and 
being connected with the T 


the Grosvenor 
fetched from the docks and home free of 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 


N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and 








WOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED IN DAYS INSTEAD OF 
yEARe BY DAVISON AND SYMINGTON’S PATENTED 


HE Patent Desiceating Lompe Petar beg to to 





meiter a warin the tempera’ 
the fibre, thus giving greater rigidity and Sa ‘to the 
rial, all of essential importance for doors, aoitomn ona aud 
siinilar y som For ‘Beanses te work the patent, scale of ow cea, OF 
r information, address, post-paid, or apply w. 
TANQUERAY Secretary, at the Culguaay elon olfices of the 
New Broad-street, City. 
-B.—It has been ant ly ascertained that whet are termed 
two-years’ ae oor a = from 8 to 0 per cent. of 
a shri e th of an inch in the 
width ri the wy a which is iso rinted bs by new process. 





LADDERS, BARROWS, &e. 
ELL respectfully invites the attention 
© of Railway Contractors, Builders, Decorators, ard ng 
Trade in general, to the extensive assortment of Lad 
rows, Machines, Tressels, Steps, &c., he has constantly on haw ey a 
bo low seale of Prices ; is now selling Excavators’ Barrowa, 
of ash frames and elm tops, as low as 128, by a quantity ci Soins 
taken ; and the best make of stout ach frames, stays to 
- top, largest size, as low as 15s. for cash ; Ladders 43-4 
ad perround. Every other description of Barrow and Ladder 
= 
ELUS MANUPACTORIES, 3 and 6, Tottenham-court, 
I won road, St. Pancras, opposite Hampstead-road. 


ru E most perfect DRY GAS-METER 
in the World —N. DEFRIES, Gas Meter-maker, in 
directing the attention of the Public an the Gas Companies to 
= having just erected an extensive Factory. 10, Ham 








ToT" al 
NSTON QUARRIES. — Messrs. Wm. 
WRIGHT and Co. beg to inform Architecta, Engi 
Builders, Stone Merchants, and Others, that they have 

UARRIES in the land adjoining those of Messrs, G rell and 

‘eto, and are ready to supply any quantity of stone on the shortest 
notice. 

This VALU ABLE STONE. so celebrated for its durability, colour, 
| and texture, is well known, having been selected (in preference to 
all other in England, by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests) 
for building the New Houses of Parliament. F. weeeites are at h 
for forwarding the Stone toany part of the kingd 

Application to be made to Messrs. Wm. WRIGHT a and Co., Anston, 
near Sheffield, Nottinghamshire. 


ei LATE SLABS.—The Finest Slabs pro- 
- duced in WALES, of amazi sing serena, ey in texture, and 
free from spots, may be had of Mr. MAGNUS, at the PIMLICO 
SLATE WORKS, Upper Helgrave-place. planed both faces at the 
rice that inferior Slabs inthe rough :self- )goecnrsently selling. 
hese reduced prices are also subject to a very large trade discount, 
These Slabs have been extensively used at Buckingham Palace, 
Strathfieldsaye, the Royal Naval and Military Schools, 4 
the Model Prison, Pentonville, the Goulstone square 
Washhouses, on moat of the > Reliweg, and are specified for the 
| most eminent architects. Whole cargoes supplied direct from 
| Mr. Magnus’s Works in Wales, planed both faces, at very low rates. 








ings, Cantilevers, Chimney Pieces, &c. &c. 





ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS, 


“ao 
IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE, which has been almost wo bg = adopted for ar- 

chitectural decoration, has been pat vy, by the 
Honourable Commissioners of Board of were by the highest of 
the nobility and gentry, and by the most eminent archi tects 
day. It has been used at the royal palaces, at the present House of 
Lords, at Dublin Castle, at Dray = Manor, the new Conservative 
Club House, Grocers’ Hall, &e., also at the British Museum and 
Pantheon Bazaar, where it has been extensively , for some 
years, and an inspection will sufficiently establish its 
over every ¢ other kind of peageion. both for beauty re dura- 
bility. pl ne mp for the decoration of ceilings, pepsin of of 
walls, Pe lume of enrichments, containing more than 1 
designs of Fi pier maché ornaments, with a tariff, price i 
Works, 15, Wellington Street North, Strand. 





PAPIER MACHE and CARTON PIERRE. 
Just published, « ir ar gay aan VIEW of ILRON- 
Moncks HALL. Fench hurch 


road, 
with his old-establis amises, 67 Martin's. 
ane, begs to say that he can new MEET any DEMAND for 
ieee, from 2 lights to 1 oe "The sale of 18,000 meters and 


idly Pp as comp mete 
- raw experience has proved tof to bet uneftected by weather, by time, 


or by injurious os. the fact 

his large meters bei ing in successful action at the Houses of Parlia- 

ment, Royal Dockyards, the Thames Tun nnel, Theatres, Churches, 

pgs meee and has be Shained and athe testimonials at 
ther factory, which may t 


ESLIE’S PA TEN Ts. — GAS C ON- 
—— eee the following important sanitary 
ant Site BU BURNERS ae US are parposely MADE TO DETECT FOUL 


GAS, so injurious so destructive of property, and te 
o_o" the expense and danger increasing w 


new Patent GLASS COMBUSTION CHAMBERS are 
a. in sizes for the MORE PERFECT PR Pacem OF 
LIGHT, from either three, a or five eubie of gaa 
sccording to the requirement hy i the commer, a all Ma 
Sele en ceeeee® to one and the same burner of twenty-eight 
3. These phi ical arrangements produce an IMMENSE 
INCREASE OF IGHT, from any equal quantity of Gas, over 
every burner yet offered to the public; the Fish-tails 
and nd Bet-wingn eo tncoeaes of 77 t isabove 1 
pa PREVENTS the WASTE, NUISANCE, and EXPENSE 
ng from sud: variations in su: igre ye ae TY 
Aa, 3 to pam ay 


$ ith Congughom Spring Glass 
sized wy Oe ones Chamber 
Holders, with ¢ & yo bid vy my B 


Burners, di 
p SAMPL Packs Ye ee Paar ene 
atte ly oy to JOHN LESLIE, at 


of a vt 
Charing Cross office, for 9 a side burner, or i%s. if the upright be 


PATER. aus ECONOMY OF FUEL AN 
LESLIE'S Pts D 














The spac ng Hall of ref the Worsh' of 
I anny A ties led ded to Messra. JA SON and SON 
Ironmongers havi they have rycen spe roe my ws one the ric’ = aor 


Ceili Walls, Dado, Orch 
ine eieabethen sty fe in thei PA PIER MACHE and ond pend Chl ieton 


associated sn Bee go an tak oe eee eel 
in colour and gold ; the walls have a rich high dado with the arma, 
actos oni iid of office of the M. Masters and other eminent 








tem of ventilation alway 
the Patentee, One Guinea roy Stik fell to to 
iiders and The construction is entirely of 
brick and iron, and of spaceand materials, that the 
whels sone SU sesh enone es present unphilosoplical chim- 

ne . 
38, Conduit-street, London. 

OOD and ‘STONE CARVINGS.— 
—Wood or 








J. RATTEE, whose stady is to execute all orders 

to in manner, with strict attention te, comeny, 
He ix also now with considerable suceess machinery, 
which he executes of Antique and Spiral Twisting, 9¢ 
Prices hitherto 








———— 








§ tenes 





548 THE BUILDER. 








PEAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC, DRAIN, AND CONDUIT PIPES; 


ROOFING, RIDGING, PAVING, AND OTHER TILES; 
BUILDING, PAVING, AND MANY-FORMED BRICKS, &c. 
Of at least One Hundred Sorts and Sizes. 





THOMAS PEAKE, 
4 WHARF, MACCLESFIELD-STREET SOUTH, CITY-ROAD BASIN, LONDON, 
A CENTRAL SITUATION, 
AND THE TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES, 


Begs to remark that his Establishment was founded upwards of a century since, and for forty years 
has been carried on by his late Father and Himself That during the last thirty years he has 
introduced his Manufactures into the metropolis of the Cotton Department of British enterprize 
Manchester, and other parts of the Country, with complete suceéss, where they continue to be duly 
ed. That the cost of transit has been of late so reduced, as to enable him to keep a 
je assortment in London, where he used to sapply Messrs. Wyatt, Parker, and Co.. as agents, 
perinteuds the Depot personally, and from what he has observed in Town as well as in 
places, he cannot doubt but that his Terro-Metallic goods will be as generally yom as they 
" ECOMNE mm. That he is sincerely grateful to his numerous customers for their favours 
during s long » period, and respectfully asaures them, as well as the Public generally, that they may 
} the advantages derived from his extensive experience for a third of a century being 
erted to merit their future confidence and support. No MATERIAL, he submits, can 
fesirable than his Terro-Metallie to mould into an almost infinite variety of articles, 
ynired either at home or abroad, by the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Civil Engineers, Architects, and 
ilders ;~also by the Owners and Occupiers generally of Land, Mines, Buildings, Gardens, and other 
roperty. The late Mr. Loudon, the late Mr. Telford, C.F., and the Incorporated Church Building 
ciety (amongst other persons and institutions!, have borne very important testimony to the 
elience of this material Its colour, cleanliness, strength, efficiency, durability, and easy adapt- 
ation, are great desiderata, and the surveyor to the honourable Court of Sewers for Westminster, in 
. wrote,” I consider they” (viz., the Terro-metallic Pipes) “ are admirably adapted, from their 
erial and Strength. as well as from their Straightness and Smoothness, for house and other drains.” 
ly STRENGTH, STRAIGHTNESS, and SMOOTHNESS, are not ordinary characteristios! 
The Terro-Metallic has NECESSARILY a Firm Body, intense heat being indispensable to fuse its 
surfaces, foraing thereby a natural and estimable glaze; this glaze, however, being natural, will 
exp wv contract with the body, and consequently the articles will remain uninjured ;: but this is 
not always the ease when bodies are covered with artificial glazes The variety of ordinary and 
unsolid earths, of which bodies are formed, to receive upon their surfaces glassiness by means of 
f reign agents,—such as salt smear or wash,—will not stand the great degree of heat needful to bring 
Terro-Metallie to its admirable compactness, solidity, and strength ; and many clays would be 

wy reduced from a large article or vessel into a bit of shapeless scoria. Experiments have 
demonstrated this to be a fact, and they could be ezsily vepeniedt” Indeed, persons in the habit of 
nz brown glazed bottles, milk-pana, steens, pots or mugs, need not be informed of the DIFFER- 
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"NCE of bodily texture prevalent in such articles, and inseparable from UNCERTAINTY asto their 
durability; an uncertainty which inereases by competition, but is by no means so important in 
household vessels, as in articles designed for permanent work beneath our streets and buildings It 


is sulmitted, therefore, that Terro-Metallic Pipes are, for obvious reasons, a desideratum for 

,o8e8 such as drains or conduits, not only on account of acids being innocuous, even to the body, 
hat the pipes may be laid near the surface of any street or road without risk of injury by heavily 
n carriages passing over them,-—but also because they may be laid in newly-formed ground with- 
langer of fracture or breaking line by subsidence. The sockets of these pipes are roomy and deep, 
h well-formed shoulders, which are of a piece with them, not stuck to them after they are 
made. It also further submitted that the Terro-Metallic cannot fail to take preference against 
every other material of inferior firmness, solidity, and strength of bodily texture, in proportion as 
the Public shall severally have an opportunity to judge for itself by examining and comparing it in 









every point of view with all competing materials, and deciding according to their intrinsic merits 
re *eLiVely 
The colours of the PLAIN TILES for roofs are either Blue, Brindled, or Red. They are neither 





i nor pezged, but are hung upon sawn laths, 1 inch by 3-8ths of an inch, by knobs, which take 
rmer hold, as the wind lifts the lower end of the Tiles. Hence, and considering the fold of 7 inches, 
the seenrity of such covering in exposed situations and stormy weather. RIDGES, HIPS, AND 
VALLIES are neatly tiled, superseding the use of Lead, which is liable to be either stolen or perfo- 
rated by worms. Plain Tiles, of some antiquity and comparatively rude manufacture, in the Midland 
Counties, are still efficient upon roofs where they baye lain undisturbed for 150 years ; and a mansion 
called Turnhurst, the last residence of the celebrated civil engineer, Brindley, is a remarkable in- 
stance. Sulbury Hall, lately occupied hy her Majesty the Queen Dowager, the seats of Earl Talbot 
and Lord Hatherton, also churches and other valuable buildings, are covered with Plain Tiles 
ii inches by 7 imehes by 7-16ths of an inch, of which 1,000 lay 200 square feet, at 8inch gauge, 
and weigh from 2 to 25 ewt, Bricklayers usually do both tiling and pointing. The 
sorporated Church Building Society prefer these Tiles to all other materials, excepting Lead and 
The Dukes of Devonshire and Sutherland are in the habit of using Terro-Metallic articles, 

F possess in the neighbourhoods of Chatsworth and Trentham, of Mr. Peake’s manufacture, pro- 
bably the best as well as most varied specimens of tiled roofs inthe world. Travellers, who imme- 
diately after hurricanes have traversed districts where Thatch and all kinds of Slates have been 
used, as well as these Tiles, have no doubt observed the damage sustained by roofs of other materials, 
whilst Terro-Metallic Tiled Roofs were uninjured. Consequently, the latter are preferred in the 
bleak moorlands of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, &. In regard to the strength of timber required for 
n Tiles, it may be acceptable to describe one of two similar roofs, which stand perfectly, although 
t sted by very different decrees of heat and cold from the manufacturing operations carrying on 
under them. The building is 210 feet long and 18 feet wide, without partition, No stronger timber 
is used than red deals, 11 inches by 3 inches. The principals are 10} feet apart; there are two side 
trees on each & 4 inches by 3 inches; the spars are 3 inches by 2} Sadeah, and 18 inches apart. 
The laths are « Lin. by 3-8ths ofaninch. The pitch is between a third and a square. These Tiles keep 
the mnterior ildings comparatively warm in winter and cool in summer, and thereby preserve 
the timber of the roof Their appearance in perspective upon buildings erected in the Early Enzlish 
style is approved ; the effect is varied also by the drips, or lower ends of the tiles, being moulded to 
numerous devices, * shewing off some of the most pleasing alternations of straight and waved lines.” 
The PAN TILES are both of the usual form, and of a new pattern, which (at light cost) give a 
marked character to the roofs of such edifices as they suit, the curves, both concave and convex, 
being much larger aud bolder than has been the case usually. GRECIAN AND ITALIAN TILES 
are furnished, with weather stop or rib and groove in the lap, forming a beautiful and almost 
everlasting covering. Of the different kinds it has been said, “In short, we consider them as the best 
ofall coverings for roofs, whether of small or large buildings” RIDGE AND HIP TILES are 
plain, capped, rolled tops, also grooved to receive various patterns of vertical ornaments; the saddles 
are moulded to suitthe angle formed by the roof; they are made in one piece, and not fastened at 
the ancle with bits of iron, like slate ridges, to come apart as soon as the clips shall rust away : 
the pitch should be stated in the order. The rolls are hollow, admitting a circular rod of any length 
to be passed through them. VALLEY TILES are equally efficient ani more economical and 
durable than Lead, Zinc, & PAVING TILES consist of Squares, Blue and Red, ofseveral sizes, 
of octagon and small squares of different colours ; of hexagons, of diamonds, and neatly-worked thin 
r-bricks, for intersertion with each other, to form a variety of pleasing pavements. To lay these 
, make the ground solid, and spread a little sand or fine furnace ashes over it; place the Tiles 
r, or other material, thinly spread, but keep the joints free, and fill them afterwards with 
which should be spread over the Tiles, and gwept to and fro for a few days 
Lay boards upon the Tiles to walk upon until thd mortar, or other material in which 

| be laid, is set firmly. Square Tiles, 9 inches by 9 inches, and 1} to 14 inches thick, are 
extensively used in the floors of Fireproof Warehouses at the ports of Liverpool, Hull, and Preston ; 
aiso for all the floors of Fireproof Cotton Mills and other large buildings. Comparatively speaking, 
these tiled floors yield neither sand nor dust ; fhe bearings and axles of machinery, therefore, as well 
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he cotton, sil en, or other fabric being wrought by it, suffer less injury by these floors than 
any other. "sie on and other forins of Tiles, are used to pave Aisles in Churches, Entrance- 
halls, Household Rooms oie Formeries, and eet respectable Dw . Cottages, Kitchens, Ce 

hools, &e. Th ily cleaned, even from grease. : 2 
i BRICKS, to cor reasonable dimensions, are supplied ; those inch by 4} inch by 27-8ths, are 
in great request for Panels, Bridges, Canal-l Breast-walls, and various works upon Railways, 
Canals, &c. In distant localities, where the is expensive, these Bricks are restricted to a 
facing of brick-breadth. Also, FIRE BRICKS, FRONT BRICKS, CLINKER BRICKS, WARE- 
HOUSE, and BARN-FLOOR BRICKS, and PAVING BRICKS for Courts, Areas, Cottages, Foot- 
paths, and Charinels; NOSED BRICKS, i.e. one corner rounded ; SEMI-CIRCULAR BRICKS, to 
erect Columns or Cope-walls ; Bricks champhered to the angle of an OOTAGON ; Bricks cham hered 
to angles of Gables, and 1 to draw a covering over horizontal Flues ; Bricks for PLINTHS to 
Patterns; KEY-STONE or WEDGE-LIKE (longitudinally or transversely) BRICKS for Arches, 
Cuiverts, or Curves: other forms would be made to Patterns or Sketches. 

SOCKET PIPES for DRAINS, CONDUITS, FLUES, &c. may be had of different diameters, 
from 2 inches to 18 inches, increasing in thickness in proportion as the diameter is extended, and in 
lengths not exceeding 27 inches net ; these Sockets are deep, neatly formed in the substance of the 
Pipe, and not stuck to it afterwards. The joints are made tight with a little Roman cement or 

cod mortar. If desired, any form or sizeof Pipe would be perforated with holes, widening from 
he exterior to the interior sw Being of true circular form and neat workmanship, 
smooth inside, which is well covered by a natural, efficient, and durable glaze, they resist the 
commonly injurious effects of atmosphere, and of mineral or other fluids or acids, These Pipes are 
very desirable, as they are in exte ~ = Be conn | rae for — —— — ; egy 
Flues, &.. instead of Brickwork, which m ne erected of a bore fifty per cent. larg ha 1e 
Pipes’ in diameter to equal them in efficiency. Also, CONICAL, REBATED, and PLAIN PIPES, 
of various diameters and lengths. The different forms of Pipes when divided longitudinally into 
halves, before they are fired, make superior surface Channels, especially adapted to convey water 
down the slopes of railway and other works, The Pipes, Bricks, and other articles have been, and 
continue to be in extensive use in the construction and draining of railway and other important 
works, a proof of the estimation in which they are held by the Engineers. ap 

THE SKIRTING TILES protect the Plaster on the Walls, and make a neat and durable finish. 
Vermin cannot harbour about them, and Oil-paint of any colour they will take and retain for a long 
time. GARDEN-WALK EDGING, either with a bead along the top or an OG, has a neat appearance, 
and holds up the soil, but does not shelter insects ; i the best and cheapest material for the pur- 
pose on account of its durability. DRAIN GRATES are intended to prevent Lg Straws, Sticks, 
and other things from choking Drains ; they are suited to gravelled-walks in Parks, Pleasure- 
grounds, Gardens, Cemeteries, as well as Streets, Sculleries, Courts, Areas, and all other places 
where water enters Drains, CHANNEL BRICKS supplied of different lengths, breadths, and 

terns, to lay in any place paved with flag or other material where water is to be carried off. 
WALL-COPING, of several rns and dimensions, calculated to preserve walls, and especially 
those built of bricks of questionable durability ; one of the patterns, with Bridge Tiles over the 
joints, is uniform with the Grecian Tiles for Roofs. CHIMNEY-TOPS are manufactured to suit 
Customers, a few patterns are always ready forsale. Many smoky chimneys, which had not been 
benefitted by any other means, have been cured by a roomy Pipe three feet long, pierced all over 
with holea, Mi inch diameter. ; oe 5 

PUGGING TILES are of various patterns, to place in partitions ; also, under chamber floors to 
prevent the noise of one room from being an annoyance in others. KILN-FLOOR TI LES are of two 
sizes, viz., 9 inches and 12 inches square, and well pierced ; they are used to pave Kilns for drying 
and seasoning, Malt, Grain, &c., as well as Wool and other materials used by manufacturers and 
others. FLUE COVERS are either oblong or square, about 2 inches thick, and of different sizes ; 
they are used to lay over horizontal Flues, extending from centre to centre of the mid-feathers or 

rtition-walls. DRAINING SHELLS, whose form is well known to be like a horse-shoe, if one 
Con at the end or transverse section of the Tile, are of three sizes, viz., 24 inches, 3} inches, and 
4+ inches across the feet or bottom. Of Terro- Metallic the shells are very durable, and are usually 
placed in the drains upon damaged Roof-tiles of the same material. ; ; 

CHIMNEY AND OTHER FUNNEL LININGS, instead of parget, are a desideratum in con- 
sequence, 1st, of its being illegal as well as inhuman to employ climbing-boys; 2nd, of smoky 
chimneys and down-draughts, owing to defects in the joints of the brickwork between the flues, and 
the parget having perished ; and, 3rd, of many and disastrous fires attributable to the latter defects. 
These linings are made of a peculiar mixture of materials to bear heat and cold ; they are of different 
dimensions and forms of area, and are unquestionably deserving of attention from all who are 
erecting or altering chimneys ; they have been extensively used in some parts of the kingdom for 
many years past, and with entire satisfaction. a . 

"HOW TO CUT OR FIT TERRO-METALLIC WARE: rule upon the edges and surfaces of the 
article the line of division proposed, then with the cutting-end of a brick-hammer, or other 
instrument made as sharp as possible, chip along said lines to the depth of one-sixteenth or one- 
eighth of an inch, without omitting any part, and always deepest at the arisses. This done, the 
article will divide under a few slight taps with the edge of a trowel, or other similar tool in weight 
proportioned to the size and thickness of the article TO PRESERVE THE COLOUR of the 
articles, care should be taken not to expose them to lime or other similar dust—-or to mortar, the 
stains from which cannot be removed. Ridging or Hip Tiles should be pointed early on a fine day, 
and in mortar almost black with smith’s refuse or furnace sand. 

THE TILERIES ARE SITUATED near the centre of the Kingdom, about Three Furloncs 
from the Main Line of the North Staffordshire Railway, with which it is to be connected as soon as 
finished by a private branch, and along the margin of the Grand Trunk Canal from the Trent to the 
Mersey, rendering transit both expeditious and cheap to the port of Liverpool, and m nderate to all 
other parts of theempire. FOR EXPORTATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIES, and Foreign 
Countries generally. MERCHANTS in Liverpool and Glasgow especially, will find these goods 
susceptible of extended and lucrative commerce. TE MANUFACTURER I8 NOT IN THE 
CARRYING TRADE, and therefore cannot undertake carriage of his goods, excepting to deliver 
them alongside of carriages, boats, or railway trucks at his own wharfs or branch railway, at which 
time he expects them to be signed for “in good condition,” and responsibility to end as far as he is 
concerned. POSSIBLE VARIATION IN SIZE OF ARTICLES—PIPES, as well as other things 
contained in the lists, may vary more or less from the stated dimensions and weights ; they are, how- 
ever, as accurate as circumstances permit, and sufficiently so, it is hoped, for general information. 
PURCHASERS NOT TO PICK THE ARTICLES, which are sorted “ACCORDING TO THE 
CUSTOMS OF THE BRICK AND TILE TRADE,” as soon as drawn out of the ovens, and having 
been placed upon the works or other premises in the usual manner, they are not to be picked, but 
taken all together as far as the number required ; still, purchasers may select any of the lots to be 
supplied from, provided they do not reject any of the articles.) NEWisY¥-DESIGN ED ARTICLES, 
AND ALTERATIONS SUBJECT TO EXTRA CHARGES for new moulds or altering others, and 
for extra labour in piercing, nicking, dividing, or altering any article from the established form or 
size. NUMBER IN COUNT is ten timesten in a hundred, ten of which make a thousand, TERMS 
RESPECTING CREDIT, SPECIAL CONTRACTS, AND PAYMENT, must be regulated princi- 
pally by the nature of the disbursements in the trade, and partly by such special bargains as the 
manufacturer may enter inte ; Excise, Wages, and other ont-goings, are prompt and without abate- 
ment, consequently special bargains are to be strictly fulfilled by purchasers im all points of view, 
payment to made punctually and without abatement, according to such special agreement, and 
generally in all other cases the prices as per lists respectively, as wellas charges for new oraltered goods, 
are to be paid for on or before delivery in cash, without discount, premium, or abatement, or the 
respective items to be subject to interest at the rate of 5i. per cent. per annum, until paid. REFER- 
ENCE INDISPENSABLE in special bargains, or any other instance where goods are to be delivered 
before they shall be paid for. LETTERS MAY BE ADDRESSED to either No. 4 Wharf, 
<n eae South, City-road Basin, London: or to The Tileries, Tunstall, Staffordshire 

-otteries. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS, NOTICES, &c. 


* Teonsider they.” the Terro-Metallic Drain Pipes, “are admirably adapted, from their material 
and Strength, as well as from their Straightness and Smoothness, for house and other drains,”— 
Extract from a letter by John Phillipa, Haq., Surveyor to the Honourable Commissioners of Sewers for 
Weatminster and part of Middlesex, 1246. 

“ 1 ber to call the attention of the Court to the necessity of its taking steps to procure immediately 
a further supply of Straight and Curved Lengths of Terro-Metallic Drain Pipes, of 9 inches diameter, 
with Socket Joints, as those now in store will soon be worked up. It is also desirable to procure 
some with Revelled Ends te suit the sides of the Sewers * * * and others ofa fannel shape, 
similar to the model presented herewith, for the Gullies and Gully Drains. Fig. 2shews the mode, 
by means of pipes, of connecting private drains with new sewers ; and as it is essential, both as regards 
ecommny and sound constraction, that they should be worked in the side walls whilst sewers are 
being constructed, I propose that a large quantity of them should also be procured. * * * I also 
propose that in lieu of using bricks, as at present, for connecting private drains with the sewers 
i, the connections be formed, after Midsummer day next, by means of Terro- 
lic Pipes.”-- Bxtract from a Report by the above-named Gentleman, dated lat May, 1846. 

Bricks, being made of clay peculiarly good in quality and triturated by machinery.” (The 
‘nery for this process was erected by Mr. Telford, but was removed at the completion 
T advertiser has not secu such machinery cither before or since), “and, being 
Y i and burnt, are, in fact, the best Newcastle blue brick, the hardest and most 
of any made in England.”--Lie of Telford, page 77. 
he al ¢ is Lead, which should be not less than seven pounds to the foot ; 
er of not less than twenty-two ounces to the foot. Blue Tiles * * * are perhaps the next 
vering,” Le., of roofs.—Suggestions and Inatructiona from ths Incorporated Shure Building 
ished in “ The Builder” of the V6th of May, 1846, page 232, 

“Oa the western side of Tunstall, on the leng declivity which reaches to the banks of the canal, are 
the extensive works called THE TILERLES, The clay on this brow has a semi-vitreous quality ; it 

ech part ily worked for a century past, but of late vears ite manufactured products have risen 

© Micreased importance, and are forwarded to distant parts of the kingdum; consisting of Tiles, 
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Quarries, Building and Flooring Bricks, Pipes for conveying water, and other similar articles of 
very superior hardness and durability. At these works steam-engines are used for crushing and 
preparing the clay.”— History, etc., of the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, by John Ward, Esq., page iw. 
Simpkin, Marshall,and Co., 1838. : 

“ A mode of Tiling adopted by the ancients, and of which there are specimens still to be found 
in Rome, is thus described by Borgnis (¢* Traite de Construction,’ p. 253), a description follows, with 
plans and sections of the ‘ Italian’ Tiles, 2B and 2, p. 956, and sec. 1924:—‘ the mode of Tiling 
exhibited in the Temple of Diana Propylea, is given m the engravings of that Temple in the Un- 
edited Antiquities of Attica.’ After describing this mode of * Grecian Tiling, D2 and E 2, with plans 
and sections, it is stated that “the effect of these Tiles is remarkably good, and imitations of them 
might be introduced in Villas and cottages with excellent effect.”"—P. 956, and sec. 1925, 

“Which (viz. Flat or Plain Roof Tiles, with lower ends ornamental) would produce an 
agreeable shade, shewing off some of the most pleasing alternations of straight and waved lines that 
this species of material is capable of producing.” P. 229, and sec. 459, where the Tiles are figured. 

“ The Tiles being formed of Terro-Metallic Earth, have somewhat of the colour of Cast-iron ; they 
are almost equally hard, and must, from their nature, be incomparably more durable. In short, we 
consider them as the best of all coverings for roofs, whether of smail or large buildings * * * * 
There are suitable Ridge-Tiles, Hip-Tiles, Valley-Tiles, and many others, all manufactured by Mr. 
Peake. in the same superior style.”— Page 648, and acc. 1368, Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Furm, 
and Villa Architecture. Longman and Co., 1833. 

“ Every thing tending to facilitate the seeing of chimneys by machinery is now peculiarly 
deserving of public attention. We have been much interested by the sight of a newly-introduced 
material for lining flues, invented and manufactured by Mr. Thomas Peake, of Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire, whose various important Terro-Metallic improvements are so popularly known through 
* Loudon’s Encyclo; ia.’ This species of piping is so exceedingly cheap’ that it will cause ne very 
material additional expense in the construction of chimneys; it can sustain no injury from the 
action of fire, and asit presents a perfectly smooth channel for the sweeping machine, so it also requires 
less a cleansing than a common chimney, as it affords no lodgment for soot.”"—saeMeld Iris, 
14th Dee, 1841. 





LISTS TO CONTAIN NEARLY ALL THE ARTICLES, WITH OTHER DETAILS RESPECTING THEM, ARE TO BE READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION IN A SHORT TIME. 





Reference to sketches of some of the articles:—They are to a scale of 3-4ths of an inch to a foot, or thereabouts. 


No. 1. Misia Roofing Tiles. %. Plain Gat 2 

No. 2 Urmamental Rooting Tiles AZ Italian owe vee 
of six paticrns No. 4 Capped Ridge Til 

AA®2 Pan Tiles. b. Plain Ridge e 


D5. Trefoil Ridge. 

E 5. Pleur-de-tis Ridge, 

F 5. Fleur-de-lis Ridge. 
FF 5, Fieur-de-lis Ridze. 








2B} ian TH CStoF F5, Plain Saddle, G 5. Inverted Arch Rid 
ac, italian Tides : Foret for ornaments, 6. Capped Ridge, “eet 
ST ini tins C5toF PS Rollea Saddle. A‘G Gathie Cap Ridge. 
pS grooved for ornaments. | 7. Rolled Top Ridge, 
2D. Grecian Ridge BS, Pyramid Ridge, | 10. Quoined Thi 
2 E. Grecian Eaves Tile. C5. Vandyke Ridge. iL Gavined Valties 





Ali. — ae 21. Paving Bricks. j 6i. Plain Pipe. 
Bis} Paving Tiles. 20. Chantel Bebek. | 52. Rebates Pipe. 
13 : P | Dao, Channe le. i 57. Socket Pipe. 
Dis } Paving Tiles. | 33. Kiln-fioor Tile. } 61. Conival Pipe. 
15. Paving Tiles. j 4, Wali Coping. ; B64 Flue Lining. 
é 15, Paving bt al lw a. Wall Coping. § =. o Lining. 
0.16, Paving °. war’ . Chimney Top. 
17, Skirting Tile. 46. Garden Edging. 66, Chimney Top. 
Skirting Ti | A46 Garden Ei 67. Chimney Top. 
19 Skirting Tile 4. Drain Sh (Entered at Matloners’ Hall. 
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